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Sir Gay and Sir Ambrose, Sir John and Sir Hildebrand, with their “ Harry, lad, its not too late still ; do as Mog be Be ft T should 

respective ladies, and the deeds which am be Ka tire they refased to | never forgive myself if made you unbappy through my whims.” 

do, at peril of life and land—often upon the most untenable grounds, and | The other the speaker's hand with passionate warmth, but ne- 

for reasons diametrically opposite to those which animated their prede- | ver turned his face, nor spoke one word. 

ceseors or descendants—swept in long through the half-closed | “ To-morrow morning we will send a letter off to old Blueboy, instead 

chambers of their successor s mind. He dravk, and hunted, and t, ge Oo, a t, dear lad.” 

and made love in their good company, as he had done (after dinner) a 
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Literature. 


THE LINNET. 
BY J. BEDDERWICK. 


Tuck, tuck, feer—from the green and growing leaves ; 
Ie, ic, ic—from the little song-bird’s throat ; 
How the silver choras weaves in the sun and ‘neath the eaves, 
While from dewy clover fields comes the lowing of the beeves, 
And the Summer in the Heavens is afloat! 


Wye, wye, chir—’tis the little linnet sings ; 
eet, weet, weet—how his pipy treble trills! 
Tn bis bill and on his wings what a joy the linnet brings, 
ay pe ny ppg | 
Giving gladness to the music of the t 


Te, ic, ir—from a happy beart unbound ; 
Lug, lug, jee—from the dawn till close of day! 
There is in the sound, as it fills the sunshine round, 
Till the ploughman’s careless whistle and the shepherd’s pipe are 
drown’ 
And the mower sings unheeded ’mong the hay. 


Jug, jag, —oh, how sweet the linnet’s theme! 
7 tn tm oon he wooing all the while? 
he 


THE HALF-BROTHERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ Pass the claret, Harry, the bottle is with you; now, then, here’s to 
field- ip. God bless you, my bay.” vo 


your ? 

“Thank you, dear Robert.” The weal ante stgtied, kept his e 
fixed upon the water in the hand-glass as intently as though he saw 
future depicted in it. “I hope it may be so, since it would please you. 
You must forgive my not being in te” 

“That I won't,” cried the other, interrupting him; “ bless me, sir, 


thousand times before ; nuw, he was hel one of to turn the vats 

of strong beer into the empty moat, so that men it drink to the 

happy testoration of the second Charles ; and vow his house in 
er, with another, to resist, with pike and 5 loroad of the 

later banished Stuart. All that interested him in such matters, 

awake, was not whether this or that ki , but what the Ashtons 


only moved him so far 
as it affected his forefathers, and of all the sg ed gone Britain, the 
days bh 3 
was to him the most worthy of admiring record. Never had the old for- 
tress had prouder owner than he, and never, maybe, although be would 
have held it hemy were it spoken, a more truly chivalric one. 
Ashton, the father, whose nature humility had failed to soften, 
bat which — incited to fury, had despised his wife and hated his 
y years had that owner of Ashton Castle and his heir 
dwelt in the same world, and half that time they had lived and 
The son had been least to blame, but since his cruel parent 
had been laid in the Ashton vault, Robert had much reproached himself 
with bis past condact, and a feeling of penitence, perhaps, assisted not a 
little to swell that full tide of love which flowed in bis manly heart 
towards his halt- 
ld rather have been thinking of the tomb, whither he had jast 
carried his first ; and she had died in childbirth with young Harry. The 
motive of that marriage had been mainly spite ost Robert, who him- 
self, with but little better reason, had ied in , at the same time, 
with even a worse result. Mrs. Robert Ashton had spurned the at least 
loyal and kind regard of her busband, and deserted for a heartless 
3 00 divorce had been ever obtained by the injured man, who 
shrunk from the public avowal of such d and shame. The seducer 
gentle blood. The child wifeless husband had long 


his ancient 
Robert had been articled in early life, through a vexatious whim of 
and in order to annoy the boy, to an attorney ; a degradation, 
r, of itself almost incapacitating him rhe wa 
the family, & blot upon the Ashton ecutcheon only to 
ered through the infamy of his wife. Since bis 
father’s death bad reer oy with little variation, vt hae ay 
stronghold, occupying himself in improvements therein, in 
—_ his Merny me Ae forming almost his only society ; before 
time, however, Rebert had been a roving fellow enough, and - 
ally familiar with the followers of bis favourite profession, the gentlemen 


torney , 
bis usual aye intruded upon Robert’s after-dinner dream this 
but he bad, , & confused and unsatisfactory sensation of a 
personal combat with an unknown 

sently being cloven to the chin by 
no other than young Harry bimeelf, who, with his soft, light hair blood- 
oe his blue eyes shut for ever, lay dead upon the drawbridge 

Robert awoke, shuddering, with the shadow of the dreadfal vision 
about him yet. 

“ A bad omen,” mattered be, “an evil dream ; I am not ae 
rightly in this matter ; Harry shall do nothing that he does not like. 
have played the devil with myself times enough, but the lad is a better 
ever I was; he does not like soldiering, he likes books aod 
writing best ; Harry shall choose.” 


CHAPTER II. 
Robert Ashton, the father, upon his first wife’s demise, 
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you should be in tearing ts. If I were in our place, with thirty Be cently RNY ences onl Nemets exten why ae we bare Cacaty 

years off my shoulders, my cornet’s com on in my pooket, pep- | hinted, very reprehensible baste. Moreover, the young lady—and she 

pow b the Pct whey oh Ly my | ig books, and perc Bae indeed—was not ee to the transaction of 

made a cock-sby of the French clock time!” which she was the principal subject, but jutely shrank io her 

ot as sree Ceneeeesy  Saee. . Robert Ashton’s nose, inas- from whom ber had provided 

much as it had the arom ceverans fue Ss SOLens tor her. ange ble, as her reason must needs have told her he was, 

had a glass of port wine poured over it in ition ; but, nevertheless, | she bad still an tive horror of her liege lord from the first; and 

as being one of his favourite least violent ones, must | when she had been Se year, she was glad to die: save that 

“ ; paciagde pag at yt foe iat me ey oy tebe pe 

“¥ ” continued , “bat when you were my age, I | ceuse, clung convulsively, as loath to part, around 

you bad not a ah ve, and a brother, such as I | neck of ber infant. 


dear y 
about | his after-dinner “T won't have you talk like this. 
ruel alt mahal tok anew one would 4 
enough to badger a as you, would never even hart a 
Datterfiy ate time of life when it was my t to shoot cats with an 
air-gan. I am sare if I ever swore at you, which maybe I have done once 


y expression fell upon the bronzed und 
deep livid brow of the like san 
leaves upon a gnar' —* as on some de’ , whose loving 
Teq' another to c to, almost—you know I speak it with- 
out offence, Hi: ou were my 


“ Don’t, Robert, please don’t,” the other, who did not trust 
to 


blood seems to last 7” 
Robert took up one of the massy old silver candlesticks that stood by 
his side, and held it before the canvas. “How slight she looks! Ye 
this was she who got the north-west front of the castle battered down, 
because she would not surrender it, in ber knight’s absence, to the whole 
Hanoverian army. Harry would do the same, I trust; yes, be would 
surely do the same.” 


wars themselves in which were used had often when the same 
Ashtons were in the flesh ; for, by the side of the Kingsman 
Howe ot Urge depended frm the vail. ncigbbour ro that which, -< 
ported the partizan of the Stuarts. _ 
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that he desired. He loved the stately pile almost as dearly as Robert 
did, but for different reasons: mainly, because bis own life bad been pass- 
ed within it ; because his own thoughts, the creations of his own brain, 
had bad their birth there. He had peopled it with imaginary or poet- 
ically refined inhabitants, and assigned to them the most ultra-chivalric 
in the days of old. Such sympathies as he he bad with 

his grim ancestry, he had exprersed in ballad, to his "s wonder 
and delight ; but the verses, which were spirited enough, were only the 
of a tem phase of feeling. Had he been ly ac- 
with the doughty Sir Hildebrand himself, he would probably 
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love to thei Se eee | 
Rein OLE Geom ctemorta te mays strong and. general 
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ig yonder gla carth-pot ot li coon en ie on taoens 
ors extreme 
might ie eas par hin om thes familiar ig tate 
isefore the hepploser, with which they bed filled m from bia youth op. 
should return again! The boy’s heart grew very full, and sank wi 

him. Half mechanically, and balf on purpose, he began to croon his fav- 
ourite melody of “ Bonnie Doon,” but the very first verse choked 
him. At that moment a heavy Se of 
love, was laid upon his shoulder, and his Robert’s voice said, 


brother. The old man had taken a second wife, when | S 


of 
of offspring for himself, and looked upon Harry with con- | the 
head of house. 


the band that was still holding his, and re-entered the 
bedchamber. He coald not, however, repress of of disappointment. 
As soon as the door closed upon his retreating , Harry followed. 
He packed up bis uniform, and finished all his arrangements for depar- 
ture in haste, as though to preclude any change of bis own purpose. He 


or | also wrote a farewell letter to his brother Robert, thaoking Lim for the 


many proofs of bis affection, and, most of all, for that latest oue, which 
the had not taken advantage of, the proposal to refuse the cornetoy. 
The rest of the night he spent in selecting papers from the desk which he 
was to leave at home, burning some and returning others to their sanc- 
taary. Many a favourite volume, too, he took down from its shelf, and 
anced in for a few minutes, as though he were bidding good-by to a 
nd. Presently the hills to eastward began to redden. and the dawn 
to sweep over La heedbe setae fy | Then be arose, and 
sought the stables, called up a groom, who did his behests with an ala- 
crity that bespoke the young man to be a favourite, and was off in an 
hour or so, without trusting himself to bid adieu to any one, upon his 
way to join his regiment in Ireland. 
CHAPTER IU. 

Colonel Blueboy, commanding that crack cavalry regiment, “The 
pankers,” was of what is somewhat comprehensively termed “ the old 
school” of mili men ; and if they had their detects, they certainly 
were not without their accomplishments. He had seen many men, ladies, 
and cities ; had served in the four quarters of the globe, in as many dif- 
ferent regiments, and was the man, perhaps, with the best gifts of a pe- 
culiar kind in any of them. He had a trick of —— alight 
while at full gallop, possessed by no other officer in Guyennee (102d), 
ee won many a cheroot sweepstakes while that gallant corps 
was in zal ; and the stories afloat about him, illastrative of his dex- 
terity at whist, were absolately numberless. He was in command of 

02d at Currylebad, in the Hill Country, where play was at that 
time very bigh ; upon one occasion, after having lost all his money, and 
five pounds over to the Resideut, he wrote a letter explanatory of his 
temporary embarrassment, and forwarded with it to that fortunate civi- 
lian an enormous plate warmer. “It is worth double the money,” said 
the note ; “and is, moreover, a sort of heir-loom of the Blueboy . 
The Resident accepted it, although he was not mach {interested fn that 
noble race, and plate-warmers were far from being articles of neceselt 
at Currylebad. When the major, as he then was, in course of time (oat 
nature), bad won back all bis losses, and a great deal beside, the - 
dent returned the plate-warmer in payment ; whereupon, Major 
Blueboy not only refused to receive it, but, professing to treat the mat- 

pornonal lanelt, called out bie ‘obter, and dees turin the 

On another occasion, the general in command of the district, who 
heard how things were going on in the Cayennes, sent for our major to 


“>> a Bl * sald he, confidentially, “ that reports 
“lam say, Blaeboy,” sa! confiden , * that re’ 
— =? there being a ni deal of gambling queg on in your 
men 
“ There has been sir,” confessed the major—“ there certainly Aas been ; 
but there is none now ; nor will there be any in future.” 


“T am glad to hear say so,” replied his superior ; “ bat, between 
ourselves, I should tbe to be aseared orth” 


indeed, no corpe la ble Majesty's service, had a floer t to 
exhibit to a er, after thao “ Spank: rs” had ne 
colonel at the ble, He had sorted his cards not only 
to their suits, but their values, with not a reversed, nor an honour 
upon its head before the major, his partner (who was near- 





, pounds per anna a 
friendly rabber to one conducted under such very gent principles. 
At which retort Captain Smith turning red, 
pe tentined mange te > her gg Fog lueboy, at the very first 
eee eae With all this, the by 

his regiment : he could be 


end ot Gemnert the young Gna agus lantiing Satie very particular port 
were 


as though § 
“T say,” at last, cried the host, out of all patience, and after all kinds 
of encomiums and biographies of the wine had been thrown before the 
ee eo tae 
which you are swilling in this manner is thirty- “ 

“Aw,” lisped Jawler, “ is it indeed! aw ; tolerably good at the price, 
toe. 


* Bless me !”’"—that was not the exact expression of Colonel Blueboy, 
but it looks better in print than the original remark—* bless me! if the 
creature does not think that my wine—the wine that 7 order—is one 
pound foarteen shillings a dozen. Confound him!” 

Of course Jawler was rich, or the cornet would scarcely bave been in 
such good company. none Boe one of those who, having been bled 
pretty freely in their youn ys 
their old of a little phlebotomy G 
tifiable. He become, long before Harry Ashton joined his regiment, 
not only a skilful’ practitioner, but a very one. He enter- 
ned his victims, during the very pillage of them, with a bundred sto- 
with a rough humour so veces hes «Row oe 
with the notion, that the old reprobate needs have something good 
about bim after all. He was eminently a man who carried all his wealth 
of wits at his tongue’s end ; but he had , a8 often hay to ac- 
quire for bimself quite a different reputation. If Blueboy but read, 
what might be not bave done! What a fine brain to be thus dissipated 
upon n ! By Jove, sir, a wrangler It!" were the sort of tri- 
butes that he exacted from almost every 
clever thief for the 
honest man ; 
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May 7 
. Ashton did not , would not be made drank, dectined to | of his-balf-brother. He did not mark in that first glad recognition how | for I must see him. There was a place! marked upon our ride to-day— 
appreciate— ee conversation of the captain, and | ghost-like, in the breaking dawn, looked his beloved Robert ; how worn | a barn.” . 
See vatiatiod with his own horses without buying Via‘s’ bargains. The with hasty travel aod wan with anxiety were the well-known form| ‘The long barn, at half-past five,” mattered the other in a stupor. 
man’s character was as plain to Harry's from the very first as and features ; how old and haggard and altogether changed seemed the, “ No; six o’clock,” replied Ro! “ That will be enough, 
Tough be bad been brought up, like Kim, emid the atmosphere of bil- iron man. r or | and Lwant a good long sleep an omy Eee bo- 
liard-rooms and betting-rooms : the oue was too young to know how to | “ Why did you not write?” oried Harry ; “why have you cone se | ene ee for me, I have much to 
conceal his antipathy, and the other too bratal to care to do so, since sudden t How pale and ill you look! ere is wine and food ; eat-and | tiring ; is no knowing what may happen 5 you will mal ar- 
nothing was to be obteiaed by concealment. The cornet was in the cap- | dr’ and. then tell me what has ary ook Lag pansy I ery) 
tain's troop, and suffered agoordingly. At mess he was the object of his | filled for himself « tambler of wine, and emptied it at a “You may . te ober, grapiog 3 
superior’s coarsest and most iosulting raillery. He was termed | dran bat be did not touch a morsel: he was evidently nerving him-| than thiak.”” e aided, the otiier ‘left Py ngage 
Lacy Ashton, after the lady of Lammermoor (where Vials had obtained self confession of evil news, and to judge by his ashy hips and 4 WL —s | ft » " > 
cs . ¥ - PRY. ~ ew ow 


you 
that literary intel was never kaown), on account of his effeminate Spank mbs, was failing in the attempt. ’ 


+ 
pearance, and no rest from the foolish sallies of the captain’s wit.) “ ! what is the matter, brother ? what bas medathome?”| Not a hundred yards from the main road, bat in «bellow. 80 
Presently bis own apartment got to be invaded by this manandsomeof| “ othing at home, Henry ;” (Heury! why not , thought the Rew 2 only be seen from it the Jeng. Carey, thin 
bis choice companions. They ‘woald not suffer the poor lad to read, bat | boy) ;.‘¢ nothing, peeled the other, yews “ my bad news has come twenty qnilep ete the S Wrapped rom the 
tore his books and even his letters. Coming in the night with their faces | from here, I saw Colonel Blueboy at bis club ia 3; he told me iercing gir in long cavalry two were pacing before 
blackened, after the manner of the more professional ruffians, they tilted | this—this news ; he said that |thcre was a brother of mine, an Ashton, f. a little carte o'clock on the mornio r the eveniful day we 
ap his bed when he was asleep, and delaged him with water whea he | in bis regiment, who was a—a-——” . have described, waiting for two others that had not yet arrived at the 
leaped out of it. F tpg epoept ia 0 vary ve eogimoete ona 4 Rat X. sata Robart ly set the lad, firmly, while his eyes looked | place of meeting. The younger of the pair was continually tenting out 
Spankers,” there did not exist e three kingdoms @ more odious and | 8 those © brother, ato some expression of iumpatiesce, as he looked along the western 
thoroughly contemptible crew than Messrs, Vinlsaud Company. It will.| “Why, afraid of powder,” cried Robert, with » horrible laugh ;| horizon in a4 . 
of course, be asked, why did not this persecuted young man, instead of |“thaveall” || ; “T never saw a principal so anxious for a bullet, before,” exclaimed 
submitting to lead a *s life such as this, set his mark apon at least * That is a lie,” said Harry, solemaly ; “ He knows that that is | the other, laughing, as hie, his foot upon the ground, 
one of these gentry ? be no poker, candlestick, sword, whereby he | lie. after a longer fruitless scrdt an - “The man will come to 
might have sent one {nto horp'tal for a space, or even have made a va | “ That you have borne insult upon insult—tbe insulters bave boasted | time, depend upon it; he is out of his mind with rage, they say, at the 
cancy for good—certainly for that—in the Spanker corps? But it must | of it—wrong apes wenpe withoat calling one of them to an account ; is| insult your brother put upon him.” 
be remembered that the most of these things did not occur at once (they that a lie, - yt”? B “T care not about him,” replied Harry, for he it was; “I fear only 
would not, perhaps, have occurred at all if Ashton bad “ paid bis footing * That is a lie, also, Robert ; I call Heaven to witness.” that my brother will come before this is over; before ;——-there they 
—as among the regalar light-firgered folk—by allowing himself to be pil.) “I hope it is, boy,” returned the other, in a voice wherein there was) are at jast ; thank heaven!’ 
laged in horseflesh or at cards) : gradually, as in this.and that he showed | no hope. “Lam come here to see that it is. 1 will dine with you st) What a boon to thank heaven for! The coming of a wretch, who was 
himself to be uuremanerative and free trom vice, his tormentors had | your mess to-morrow.” about to attempt murder in addition to his other crimes! But the 
roceeded from teasing to bullying, from liberties to downright insalts.| . “ Not. to-morrow,” cried Henry ; “dine any day bat that.” speaker had no time had he inclination, to thiak new of such incon- 
To the sensitive boy himself his whole regimental life, indeed, had| “ Yes, to-morrow, brother; there are fourteem hours—fourteen too | sisteacies, 
seemed nothing less than a course of abominable rudenesses ; but he had | many bours—betwixt this aod then ; now, I must rest.’ “ Why there are three of them, Elton !” 
remembered what his half-brother had told him, how every new comer| While he was yet speaking he threw himself upon the sofa, with his! « Yes, there’s the doetor you know,” said the other, hastily ; “what a 
into military society must expect “a little badg ring and a few practi- face to the back of it, and was asleep, or seemed to be so, almost upon 


cal jokes,” and it was for Robert's sake that 


the beginning. The fiery one of the pair was, in fact, the cause of the 
ineness of ihe other. Now it had 


he had borne with them at | the instant. 


indeed difficult for the lad | at this moment he would have hailed it with delight in any form: 


The boy had spoken trath : he was not afraid of death at any time ; 


pace they ride at.” 


The uew comers, indeed, very soon arrived, and picketed their horses 
at the other extremity of the bara from that where those of the others 


his | were already fastened. 
to act a manly part ; as difficult as for one who has been habitually dis- | shame had been bruited abroad so far as London, and the ouly friend he| The principals stood apart as far from each other as possible, while the 
honest to become rigldly virtuous, and to confess to the world at the | had in the world believed it. One cold grip of the hand, smacking more aaa _ doctor ionnen ‘ 
same time the shameful cbaracier of his previous history. _ | of anxiety than affection, was all the caress he had received fromthe| «There is nothing to be said, I suppose, Mr. Weir,”” remarked Elton. 
Lieutenant Philip Elton, of the Spankers, lodging in the opposite | brother for whose sake be bad endured all his miseries. Another day of! «Nothing whatever, upon my side,” observed the person addressed ; 
room to his, bad acted very differently. He was a real sportsman (as | degradation, more embittered a thousand times by that brother’s| «jook at Vials’ face !” 
few of bis brother officers were), and much attached toall equine amuse- | presence had already dawned. Ab! that he might but have stood 


ee ee ee eee 


ments. It bad been su; 


ton knew how to take care of himself, the captain had been disappointed 
and almost hurt. A young man who rode stee) 


that 
give. ince, then, there was no other satisfaction to be obtained oat of | but on the boy’s explaia 
young man, he determined to bully him, and began by insulting him | him, it was arranged that 





one afternoon in the anteroom, where several officers were lunching. 
Elton did notreply, and the conversation turning presently upon shoot- 


ing with the pistol, Vials contradicted flatly an assertion which he | “ how you are situated ?”’ 


made concerning his own proficiency with that weapon. There was a 
back yard of 
Elton, taking up bis forage cap, went out and set it there upon a pole 
about six feet from the ground ; then, pistol in hand, he walked away 
for a t distance. 


“Pl shoot through the rim of the peak,” cried he, and his ballet | very stiffly, but the congeniality of their dispositions soon drew them 
clove the peak, accordingly. together. 


When the target came to be examined, Vials called out, with an im- 


recation, that it was Ais cap which the youngster had the impudence to | spirited young fellow enough, which looks well. I wonder whether 
Ree Blueboy may have been deceived, after all, by bis informant.” 


at. 
“ Of course it was,” said Elton, coolly ; “ you did’nt suppose it was 


my cap, did you? and think yourself very lucky that it was not your | Robert, suddenly. 
head.” 


eres ever turned young Elton’s bed up after that remark. 
example of this young hero bad often presented itself to Cornet 
Ashton, with a bitter sense of the weakness of his own conduct; he 


knew him to be a good-tempered kindly fellow, and, therefore, less un- | of your own © 


congenial than those among whom be found himself at the mess table ; | man likely to tell a falsehood ?” 
and he determined, should any new indignity be offered, to ask the 
The poor lad bad 


Lieutenant’s advice. 
night upon which this resolution was taken, Ashton’s door was broken 


open, he himself seized by four banditti, with crape over their faces, | fatterer where there is any thing to be gained by that?” 


fastened into a chair, shaved, That delicate down, whose growth 


apon his upper lip the youth was wont to watch with pardonable | am on duty to-day and must leave you. I shall have the pleasare, 
pride, was ruthlessly mown away. A brutal practical joke, ludicrous | believe, of seeing you 


enough to read of, but humiliating and cruel to the last to him 
who was the subjec 
sense of indignity which ran through Harry Ashton’s veins like fire ; 


more his and agony: The mask had dropped off Vials’ malicious 
features, during the tlees strugg'e which the boy had made against 


strode into Elton’s room, and found him sitting alone with his pipe and 
a gg uewepaper. There was something in the cheery toue of bis 


though he felt, that during more than one portion of the recital, the 
other’s lip was curling, and his contempt too strong for his compassion. 


t more fixed or features more immovable than those of the questioner. 
Not till he had quite finished, however, did Elton speak asingle word. | termination, grim, unchangeable, was graven apon that rigid brow. 
names?’ 


“ You have oo mother, nor any female belonging to you, very dear to 
you’ Good, You have money evongh, if you have to leave the 


regiment”’—Elton was quite a mao of business in bis own fashion— | after bim aloud, and set it down. 


* tolive og Rival comfortably? Good, You must have thrust or 
shot at this blackguard, however, at all rieks, He'll fight for very 


son ; there are no more, then ; you will point me out these men at mess, 

shame, of course, but he won't like it. Let me see: to-morrow I am on | this evening, And now,” he 
duty ; the next morning, then, at six, behind the Long Barn, sbalj I | sees bis way at last 
The 


propose’—or, perhaps, halt-past five will be better, since the people of 
this country are f of these little exhibitions, and will be making a 


ring ge pe to fight in, if they do but catch a glimpse of a pistol.” 

a | rather 
at once: he may insult me again.” 

* Don’t give him the chance ; don’t come out; don't appear at mess ; 
shoot him through the door should he try to break in again. It must be 
at the time I mentioned, and not before.” 

“You will be my second, Elton? I have no friend.” 


settled this Vials myself. night Ashton,” 

“ Better late than never,” murmured the Lieut t ing bis 
newspaper, as the door closed upon bis visitor, “The next ‘ Beli’ will 
have ao interesting account of the whole affair.” 





CHAPTER IY. 
RF wy then very late, but Ashton sat up in his own room, thinking, far 


No thought of right or wrong in the matter of the | come suddenly conscious of his excessive d 


peas duel hitherto intruded upon him, so strong were the feel- 
ings of insult and outrage ta his passion-fall breast ; but now the “ still, 


Christian’s duty as he bad acquired tor himself, and at the instigation 
of his devotional nature, (for of religious instruction he had had next to 
none,) flashed with nodoubtfal light across the tewpest of his mind. But 
far braver mea than Harry bave found their courage all too little for 


was at the loudest, Robert leant « little across the table, and speaking 
taking God's part im such a oat omar the universal Spanker | so 
‘lw 


opinion ; aud “I must fight,” aud ‘ 


fight,” muttered the bey be- 
tween bis clenched teeth. at last. When his 


hts reverted to the old 


castle, bis home, to the scenes which he bad loved so dearly, aud to the | young man to his colonel, false! 


affectionate brother who had been all and all to him so » be was 
filled indeed with sorrow even to tears; but it was because of bis steady 


purpose to perform that action which would possibly cut him off trom’| and distinct vone, w 
_" 


them for ever. gg did not move bim a bair’s-breadth from his fixed 
oad Bitterly be bewailed the hour whereia be had refused his 

ther’s generous offer, and eutered upon this shameful wretched life, 
now threatened with as shameful aud wreiched an end. It was some 
comfort to him, neverthe to read, again and again, his brother’s let- 
ter, written. upon the day of his own departure, wherein he called bim his 
own brave Harry, and ed him for the choice be had made. “ He 
will not know what bas happened bitherto,”’ thought the poor lad, “ and 
when he bears of my being—being—dead, he will that I died in de- 
fending my honour, which is bis,’ 

Rocking himself to and fro in his chair, as bis were agitated 
‘b's way and that, and with his features covered by his open hands, as 
though he would have them to shut out the future, be was upconscious 
of the entrance of some one inte his room. He sprang up hastily as the 
new comer touched his shoulder. (thinking he must pte 5 be oue of his 
perseoutors,) but It was only to fall with a greeting of joy into the arms 











pposed, and certainly not unreasonably, upon that | muzzle to muzzle with the ruffian Vials before Robert awoke! At an 
latter ground, by Vials, that the youth would have been one after bis | early hour,and while the latter was yet asleep, came Elton ; all was 
own heart, and a little income to him; and upon the discovery that El- | arranged, he 


mach astonished, and had delivered himself of many imprecations, bat 
and yet did | he was prepared to t. Is would be much better on all 
not play ecarté, was an anomaly be could neither understand por for- ; said the second, 


the indecency to offer @ fresh insult under the circumstances. 


e size commanded by one of the windows, and | him kaow it for the world.” 


lost upon the inquirer. 


not long to wait. The same | suited bis purpose.” 


t of it. No words can describe the deep-seated | word or two. Still holding this book open in bis hand, and resuming 


the cold and severe manuer which he dropped a little while speaking to 
the contempt which he felt towards his persecutors heightened still | Elton, he said, 


regiment? I mean, to your own knowledge, within your own experi- 
his enemies, and upon bim, at least, he determined to be revenged. He | ence.” 


by Come in,” which reminded Harry of his half-brother, and gave bim | to acquire this information from other lips; but, bear it I will some- 
confidence to tell the young fellow all that he had gone through: al- | how!’ 


half-brothers 
antil late in the afternoon. Their scanty conversation only referred to 
ordivary —— each studiously avoiding that which lay nearest to 
ght to-morrow,” cried Ashton, hoarsely—* tu-night— | his heart, They di prepare 
ee | there they, of course, sat side by side ; opposite to them were 
rt | introduced them to him, respectively. 


bave you done with yourself? How queer you 
“ Certainly, man, with no ot pleasure ; in fact, I ought to bave | come of your moustachios !”’ 


dozen of choice spirits. 
while we were shaving him.” 
him? 


the regiment. Vials at length replied, with the least possible swagger 


in bis tone, that it was only a bit of fun that they bad with the youn 
lL voice” began to make itself heard, and such vague notions of a | ster. 1 f ra coe yr J 


Oaly Harry knew the volcano that was rn) 
oe In the mid-dianer pee J 


said, for the next morning. The Captain had eeemed 


accounts, 

at mess that evening ; 
ng thet his brother was bent on dining with 
should do so; Vials woald scarcely bave 


— sboald not 


* Leuppose you will tell bim,’’ said Eltun, pointing to the sleeper, 
y not,” cried the young man, hastily ; “I would not have 
reading nothing so much as the being left alone with Robert, Harry 


ged the Lieutenant to breakfast with them, and awoke his brother. 
he latter at first received the attentions of his new aequaintance 


“ He is evidently Harry’s friend,” thoaght Robert, “and a fine 


“Is Captain Vials a friend of yours, sir, may I ask?’ inquired 
The two young men interchanged a meaning glance, which was not 
“ Not of mine,” answered the Lieutenant—“ certaiuly not.” 
“ Is he a man—forgive me for asking such question concerning one 
bat I bave a deep interest in the answer—is he a 
“ No one more go, | should say,” replied Elton, bluntly, “ if it only 
“ Andis hea bully where he gets the chance of being one, and a 
“ You have drawn the gallant captain’s character to a hair, sir ; but I 


again at mess.’’ 
As 800 as he bad gone, Robert took out a note-book, and wrote in it a 


© Besides this Captain Vials, Henry, are there any more bullies in this 


Henry regarded the in mute astonishment. 
* Again | ask you, brother,” resamed * becanse I do not wish 


Another panic ensued. No carved Egyptian sphynx had ever e 


“ Their names, brother—their 

The territied lad replied in whispers, bat the other repeated each name 
Weir, Brookes, Kenaedy—one instant ; I must have it—Ormes, Hud- 
this in s lighter tone, like one who 


out of a difficult situation, “let us ride a little.” 
were mounted in five minutes, and rode far and fast 


d not reach barracks before it was time to 


Gashed and scarred in fifty places, with the wicked 
and blazing with savage malice, it did not certainly 
arbitrement. 

“My man did not do that, you know,” said Elton, not without a tinge 
of gratification in the tone ; “ by Jove! but it was @ smasher.” 

The ground was measured, and the principals set in their proper 
places. Vials r his young autagonist with a fiendish glance ; 
only by a great effort could he prevent himself from covering bim, before 
the word, with his pistol. Hevry Ashton did not even turr his eyes 
towards him ; but gazed earnestly (as his position enabled him to do) 
westward. 

“One—two—.”? Still the boy kept his glance directed to tke horizon, 
where a rapidly increasing form was speeding towards the spot, as fast 
as the « of one of bis own swift chargers could be “ Three,” 
and at that word—nay, even a thought before it—the flame flashed from 
Vials’ pistol in a line for his antagontet's heart. The boy stood for an 
instant after its discharge, fired his own weapon into the air, and 
dropped. 

“ Foul play !—foul play !” cried Elton. “I call all to witness that that 
man shot before his tidle! He shall not escape!” { 

But Vials was in his saddle, and on his way to the seaport while he 
spoke ; and there was a dying man to be attended to upon the ground. 

The white lips parted, bat without a sound ; the failing eyes looked 
wistfully around, without pn upon any object. A horse’s hools 
were heard upon the westera , and the next instant its rider bad dis- 
mounted and flung himself beside the stricken lad. 

“Brave lad! dear brother! pardon me. I have wronged you deeply ; 
bs SA hot murdered you. eri 5 Harry!” 

boy returned the pressure of his hand, but could not speak. Over 
Robert's there came an awful change, far worse than that of death, 
which was stealing over his brother’s features ; still keeping his kneeling 


alone unbart, 
much hope of 


within himself that he would never rest while one of those remained 
alive upon the earth to wreak his vengeance on, whea his eye lit on 


1| Weir ; and parting up like a madman, before any could interpose, be 
w 


strack him down is fist, as though it had been a sword. He shook 
Elton’s arm off like a thread of gossamer, and stood over the prostrate 
second as if he would set foot upon his face. 

“Your brother calls you,” exciaimed the doctor, and instantly the 
strong man hurried back to the boy’s side, like a child rebuked. ve, 
intense love, and some overwhelming anxiety seemed struggling together 
in the dying youth’s features. Robert stooped down io bia mouth, and 
caught these words— 

“ Promise me one thing, dear heart ; one thing, before I die.” 

“Say on, and quickly, Harry : it is granted before you ask it.” 

“By the love you bear me, promise it, Robert ; by the honour of the 
flouse of Ashton,” urged the boy with eageraess. 

“1 do, I do ; say on.” 

“Then ise,” gasped the dying boy, endeavouring to rise to a sit- 
ting posture by help of his brother's arm, “ never to revenge my death ; 
never to fight a duel, Robert.” 

e gh apaet tepegeed Frany bd lips in a dreadful stream, as 
these words, the last that he was ever heard to speak, passed them. 

The doctor leant over him for an instant, then gravely shook bis head. 
“It's all over.’ The affectionate young heart had ceased to beat for 


ever. 
The body was brought back to barracks, aud placed in the lad’s own 
room. 


“You will abide by his last words?” said Elton, tenderly, the next 
afternoon, to the forlorn brother, still sitting by the corpse. 





and Company in their usual place ; and at his brother’s request, 
by, Ashton,” cried a voice from another pat ae table, “ what 

y, what has be- 
A laugh whieh they took no pains to smother, broke from the half- 
* Vials has got them,” cried Weir ; “you should have seen his face 
“ My brother’s tace !” inquired the elder Ashton ; “do you refer to 


There was no answer given to this for a little time : Weir having be- 
towerds a guest of 


Rebert said, “ Oh, indeed,” and went on quietly with his fieb. 


in his brother's 
time, and when the clatter of forks and plates 


that he could be heard by those on the right and left of the ad. 
, by ght person 


ie! 
“Do you consider it alsoa bit of fan, C Vials, to represent a 
y, as lily-livered.” 
Vials coloured up to the roots of his bair. 
hom connping zou! 





“ T will, I will,” cried he ; “ no cup cau be too bitter for me.” 

“ Be sure that the wretch Vials shall not escape ; you may leave him 
safely to my hand ;” said Elton. A fierce struggle ensued in Robert's 
heart, bal a look at the quiet, still appealing upon the bed deter- 


t. 
“Thank you, friend, kindly ; but this cannot be: there must be no 
more blood shed in this matter.” 

“ | trust not, sir, indeed : this Vials cannot be dealt with more in such 
a manner. Since his flight it has been discovered that he—he was pay- 
master—has embezzled several hundred Lupey! beicnalng to the regi- 
ment. He is by this time in gaol; and if he be not hung for murder, as 
he deserves, be will be certainly transported for the felony. They have 
already sent an express fur the Colonel, who is in Dublin.” 

After the inqaest, whereat a verdict of manslaaghter was obtained, 
Robert did but delay an hour in carrying the sacred remaine to Ashton 
Castle, in order to bave an interview with Biueboy. He sternl, 
threatened to communicate directly with the Commander-ia-Chief, 
unléss the five associates of Vials were duly pauished ; and thereupon, 
in presence of the whole regiment, they were severely iy magne and 
& caution was administered to them concerning their conduct, 
such as they did not easily forget. 

Sorrowfally, then, the lonely Ashton acaest with bis melaucholy 
freight, and laid the body of his half-brother in the vault, by his mother’s 
side. Nor was it. loug afterwards that those sombre gates re 

his own. The dream that he had dreamt a few 


her death-bed a few 

which touched bim deeply ; but within y 
away from earth, wiftless and childless, the last of his anci : 
After Harry's burial he bad cansed the picture of Sir Hildebrand’s wife 
to be removed from its position, and hang over the diuing-room chimaey- 
Lap Maer Bod might fix his eyes upon it whenever be would. 

bs was not one of us,” he would murmur to himself, ‘‘ not one of 
all our rage who dreaded death a 
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content ; if they condemn us we are not very mach disturbed ; bat in any | pot alive swearing hatred to all sovereigns, citizea Tippoo alove ex- 


case we are anxious to know bow we stand in the eye of the world. . The two brothers, the Marquis of Wellesley and Sir Arthur 
Captain Brialwont has produced a work which is likely to be very po-| Wellesley, utterly defeated this alliance, annihilated French influence 
pular. It cannot, indeed, be as by any means a complete biogra- | in India, and realized for England what had been the dream of Dupleix | 
of Wellingtov. The for such a biography are still under | for France, And the Indian relations bet Napoleon and Wellington | 
fok and key. Almost all that relates to the private life and much that | may be traced still farther in the fact, that when the latter returned from 
belongs to the public life of the t hero is asecret, In the absence of | the East and took his appointment to drill that brigade to which we 
such a complete history as one day no doubt will be given to the world | have already referred, on the coast of Sussex, in the winter of 1805, his 
we are glad to receive a work like this of M. Brialmont’s, which con- oo rival was on the opposite coast of Boulogne, hesitating for some 
tains a spirited sketch of Wellington’s career, a very fair estimate of his weeks whether he ld launch the armaments which be had there 
character, and a minute analysis of his various campaigns. The charac-| assembled against India or directly against England. “ The overthrow 
ter of Wellington is not in general appreciated by foreigners, and his | of the British Empire in the peninsula of the Ganges,” says M. Thiers, 
campaigns have been too often discussed by men displaying every spe-| “ presented to him such important results that he seemed tempted by it 
cies of ability but the ability to be imparti Oar Belgian friend is not | to risk bis person and his army in an effort to the full as hazardous as a 
always correct ia his opinions, and he is sometimes deficient in his in- | descent upon the coast of England itself.” There is something so com- 
formation ; but no ishman who reads these volumes carefaliy will | plete in representing the military career of Wellington, from Seringa- 
bave any doubt as to his competence, or any reason to complain of bis | patam to 
injustice. He may be wrong—there are many Englishmen who would | tants, at first far removed, gradually approach each other, until in the 
think him very far wrong in giving the first p among the great cap- | last great struggle they stand face to face and fight for death or victory, 
Seine of hintesy So Mapetven, ond caly the acend place to Wellington ; | that, although idea belongs rather to an epic poem than to actual 
bat everybody will gnize in this opinion as expressed by M. Brial-| history, it would probably be bypereritical to object to it, The only ob- 
mont the most honesty and no disparagement of the Duke. If | jection to it lies in the danger of representing Wellington as a mere 
he makes Napoleon greater his antagonist he certainly does not 
make that antagonist less than he was. If there is any error in the esti- 
mate, it is not in the absolute lowering of Wellington, but in the compa- 
rative exalting of the Emperor. All through these volames the reader 
will be struck with the author’s impartiality, and we would especially couats of Assaye, for example, or of Waterloo, far more vivid from other 
point to the chapter in which he considers the causes of Wellington's | historians ; but for minuteness of analysis and for impartiality of judg- 
success in the Peninsula—a most able chapter in which the advantages | ment the discussions of M. Brialmont are not to be surpassed. We have 
and difficulties on both sides are summed up with great force and clear- | already alluded to that chapter in which he examiues the causes of the 


success of English arms in the Peninsula, and to our minds this chapter 
is the ablest and most interesting in these volumes. Eoglishmen in 








r 








shield against Napoleon. 

These volumes conduct the narrative only as far as the battle of Wa- 
terloo, and that which is most valuable in them is the discussion of the 
various campaigns. For mere description the reader will obtain ac- 


ness. 
Perhaps one reason why our French neighbours in general have s0 e 
little understanding of Wellington’s character is, that being naturally | examining this subject are too apt to consider only the difficulties with 
impulsive, actuated chiefly by feeling, dependent on inspiration, the idea | which Wellington had to contend, and are inclined to give him bis pre- 
of a life, however grand, of which the ruling principle is a sense of duty, | eminent place as a general, because of the almost miraculous skill with 
is to them but a magnificent negation. Where is the motive? where is | which he sar ted those obstacles, and, fighting at an enormous dis- 
the spring of action? where is the desire? Life without an overmaster- | advantage, gained his end. It is not necessary, however, to maintain 
ing passion is to most continental peopie a void; and that life of eelf-| the Duke’s reputation by such a onesided view. An impartial stady of 
reliance and self-mastery which in this country is the ideal of manliness | the incidents of the Peninsular War will, no doubt, prove that Welling- 
is to them the merest petrifaction of life. It is this moral deficiency, | ton was the greatest general engaged in that contest, and that to his 
even more than national prejadice, that lies at the root of « foreigner's | military genius chiefly must be attributed the merit of the wonderful 
estimate of Wellington ; and curiously enough, we find that those quali- | success which be obtained ; but, on the other hand, if he fought at a dis- 
ties in the Duke’s character which M. Brialmont is most anxious to bring | advantage, so also did the Marshals opposed to bim, aud, in fact, the 
into prominent relief are dash, rapidity, bardihood, sudden inspiration, difficulties on either side were pretty nearly balanced. On the side of 
rashness, courage, whatever shows passionate impulse or infallible in-| Wellington there were the enormous difficulties of divided command, 
stinct. Not that he by any means overlooks those more sober attributes | want of material, want of provisions, want of money, want of troops. 
—his caution, his patience, bis industry, his keen sense of bonour, his | Not only was there a division in the command of the allied forces, but 
tleness, his unselfishness, his obedience to duty—upon which the | also in the British Contingent there was no unity between the naval and 
ake’s English biographers chiefly insist. Nothing can be more instruc- | the military service, and there were actually two separate naval com- 
tive than the manner in which Captain Brialmont places before bis | mands on the coast of the Peninsula, so that a vessel touching at Lisbon 
readers the self-mastery of Wellington, and the devotion with which he | or Oporto was at the disposal of one admiral, and touching at Corunna 
always submitted to the public service his own private interests and feel- | came under the direction of another. Besides this Wellington had to 
ings. He could say towards the close of his Indian service that he bad | contend against an opposition at home, which magnified or | repulse 
“ pever received anything but injary” from the Directors of the East | into a disaster, and every difficulty into an impossibility, The conse- 
India Company,—and this although be was a singular instance of an offi- 


quence was that the English general suffered sadly from the want of 
oer who had served under all the Governments, who had been in com-| money. “I do not receive,” he said, “one sixth part of the money 


munication with all the political residents and many civil authorities, | which is necessary to keep so great a machine in motion.” He had ac- 
who had not a single complaint recorded ost him, and who had an | cordingly to create a paper money of his own, and to increase his eup- 
elder brother Governor-General. What would Charles Napier have said 
or done under these circumstances—performing only great services and | the attention which the home Government paid to the criticism of some 
receiving only injury forreward? Sir Arthur Wellesley, on the occasion | of his officers, they replied that these officers were better generals than 
of bis superseded at Bombay by General Baird, wrote :—* My | he; they compelled him to send back the transports on which, in the 
former letters will have shown you how much this will annoy me ; but | event of a defeat, the safety of his army depended ; and on one occasion 
T have never had much value for the public spirit of any man who does | Lord ~~ gave instructivns to an officer of engineers at Lisbon, of 
not sacrifice his private views and convenience when it is necessary.” | which Wellington knew nothing, and which began with these words, 
It was in the same spirit that on his return from India, after having per- | which were also news to him :—“ As it is probable that the army will 
formed more brilliant exploits and more valuable service than cheest embark in September, &o.”’ 
any other officer in the army, after ha’ commanded 40,000 men, and| So much was the Duke dependent on his own resources that, being un- 
oe hea ronre Se thanks of Parliament for victories by which | able to prevent the departure of some of his generals, he was often 
our vast Indian Empire was pacified, aggrandized, and consolidated, he ae oer himself on the same day the duties of general of 
was content to undertake the drudgery of training a brigade at Hastings. | cavalry, 
disturbance if claim is oper 9th term ter a 4 
r every petty not instantly recogn’ 

Fie cheviour with eskoonte to the Samant of the 
lar army, when peeeeteges war successively to such men as 
mple and Burrard, and when he te sow that other men might 


n these and other points of the same description M. Brialmont dwells 
= not a little foree, but it is pretty evident that his heart is in other 


wonderful spirit, fires his 










































columns of infantry. His want of material was such that at the 
of Badajoz he had to employ guns cast in the reign of Philip IL, and, 
for lack of mortars, he had to mount his howitzers upon wooden blocks ; 
while at Burgos he was obliged to su 
ammunition should come up which been expected for six weeks. His 
engineering staff was miserably deficient, and in consequence he lost 
tach time and many men. Nor were the commisseriat arrangements 
much better. “ The French army is well supplied,” he wrote on one 
occasion ; “the Spanish army has everything in abundance; and we 
imagination. alone, on whom everything depends, are dying of hunger ;’’ and these 
greatest hardibood,” be says, “ which induced the English general to en-| complaints he had to make from first to last. At Salamanca his troops 
sage a force ten times as great as bis own, and covered in its front by | were dying of hunger, and the subaltern officers were obliged to” sell 
an important river. The battle of Assaye will always be regarded as | their horses to procure provisions. He could not, like the French, make 
one of the boldest enterprises of co a eet re-| the war self supporting. He paid for all that he received, and the ne- 
t as endowed only with the qualities which are necessary for de- | cessity —_ movements by the march of convoys, s0 as not 
Pn as warfare.” Jealous for the Dake’s reputation in this respect, be n to Spanish people, caused him mach embarrassment 
in like manner dwells with peculiar satisfaction on the passage of the | and a bis progress. “I am left entirely to my own 
Douro—“ an uperation which French authors themselves bave described ”” be wrote in 1810, “and fiod myself obliged to provide, with 
as bold even to rashness.” He might, indeed, adds M. Brialmont. be | the little which I ean procure, for the wants of the allies, as well as for 
said to convict himself of extreme ess in trusting to chance for find- | those of the Eoglish army. If I yield, God help for nobody will 
ing some boats upon the Douro, and in attacking 20,000 French, com- | support me.” To some extent, also, Wellington had to complain of his 
manded by an illustrious marsbal, without having a single ford or bridge | army. ‘We are an excellent army on — ” he said, “an excellent 
in bis rear. So also the battle of Fuentes d’Onoro enables the author / : 
again to bring into prominence the rashness ae and with | us.” The discipline was by no means perfect. After the battle of Vit- 
something of triumph in his condemnation be writes,— Thus, the gene- | toria the soldiers obtained among them by way of booty about a million 
ral ay 4 represented in France to bave been a model of caution and | sterling ; many regiments disbanded themselves, and some three weeks 
circumepection exposed himself over and over again to be blamed for | afterwards the commander-in-chief had to announce that there were still 
his rashness.”” And it is with reference to the same ideal—the ideal of | 12,500 marauders among the mountains absent from duty. 
But if Wellington his difficulties, the French Marshals had theirs. 


# commander impulsive in his designs and rapid in his actions—that the 
a Toiemanes Their cause was unpopular to begin with. Immense bodies of troops 


brilliant manceuvre which won the Battle of is placed in the 
strongest light ; that, whenever after a battle Wellington is unable to| were no doubt en in the war, but the command was divided among 
follow up is , or whenever on a march his movements seem to who were extremely jealous of each other, who refused to come 
een takes the greatest pains to lay the fault to the| to each other's assistance, and who had to make superhuman efforts for 
t Oe ees an trifling services. Joseph had no heart in his 

work, 


be di 

account of the army arrangements, but not to the neglect or the slowness 

of icemmaie: and that be dwelis with pecaliar pleasure on the and accepted his tion as King rather from fear of bis brother 
than from confidence in the result. He knew that be was aghting 


, 
wonderfull, wy + Nero which our hero contrived to accomplish in 
- : inst nature. The Spaniards refused allegiance ; the Marshals refa 


command ; Napoleon treated him with contempt. What was the ad- 
vantage of three or four armies when the generals refused to act in con- 
cert ; when the population declined support ; when famine stared the 
troops in the face ; when the bands of guerillas harassed 
side ; when in order to secure their military roads and their depots they 
ls | bad to expend an enormous amount of force in maintaining entrenched 
posts, old forts, convents, and castles; when one-half of army was 
defile—four miles and a-quarter of them.” Wellesley 


sometimes required to guard 
accomplished those marches which are so aes their on sony two-thirds were often absent to seek in 
anew system 


organiz the whole ; when by means of 
empl: those wandering merchants who are known | the different corps was effectually interrupted ld 
obtained when no information could be extracted, so that lines of 
Torres Vedras, on which Wellington had been engaged for months, 
were utterly unknown to Massena until with his own eyes he beheld 
them to bis astonishment; when it required 4, 
spatch from Joseph to Marshal Ney, though the two chiefs were acting 
in concert at the time ; when 000 mea were necessary to escort 
t | a courier from Bayonne to V ; when Napoleon was 
and gave contradictory orders to bis lieutenants ; when the disaster of 
Moscow and the requirements of the German exbausted the 
eee Se Se een ae the soldiery ; when 
the whole world was in arms to defeat tic 


one to fight, but take my word for it, defeat or success would dissolve 


we may add, are in themselves very inte- 
resting, and those who have read with attention the letters of Mr. Rus- 
sell, the Special Correspondent of the Times in India, will be able to ap- 
preciate the exploit of Well when he writes to his brother, that 
sach marcbes as he had made never before 
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- relations of the Consul to the Sultan Tippoo, gives | difficulties as well as on the side of the English. And if we inquire into 
the force possible to the letter which Napoleon wrote to the Saitan | the causes of the success of the Eaglish arms it must mainly be attributed 
from Cairo :—“ I write to inform you that I have arrived on the borders atgualy M. Brialmont maintains that not on! 
of the Red Sea, at the head of a countless and invincible army, filled | was the French army better disciplined than the Eaglish, but the 
with the desire of delivering you from the yoke of Eagiand. I am anx-| Marshals were also better 1768 ee 
jous that you sboald send ts Bees or to an intelligent person, in a his, success of the English army 
whom you have perfect confidence, that he may communicate with me. | he to the co-operation of the inbabitants, to the system of su 
fe ee Dept ny your enemies!” a magazines, to the singular obstinacy of the English 
The intimate relations of Tippoo ging dp meme Tn on the ay tn ay a nnn ed 
exouse for a declaration of war ; and when, after capture of Serin- | extreme firmoess of the commander. The acquaintance 
Sir Arthar Wellesley was ited its governor, there was} with the history of the War teaches us that Wellington was 
pam ny pe Se la ample proof of the nature| the life and soul of it ; that he bore the heat and burden of the day, and 
of his relations with the French Republic. Among other papers was a Sve Setine eet a= Unsupported by the authori- 
letter, in which he wrote :—“ ava & me not a single| ties at home, fiercely by the of the war, thwarted 
Eoglishman shall be left alive in India ; for cen ae ee ee ined troops, without provi- 
goon arouse the whole country them ; and a list also was and without money, he formed aad fed his own be the 
of the members of a republican which had been formed at French rom the Peniaaia and, forgetting all the bard things b he 
Patam, the members as they stood before the palace of the greatest had been obliged to say regarding he declared at the core 


aterloo, as a duel with his great rival, in which the comba-| ho; 

























plies by g a trade in corn with America. When he complained of | choice. 


leader of the advanced guard, and commander of two or three | them, In 


clasion of the war that the Peninsular army was the best machine the 
bat | seme saw, and that he felt he could do anything and go anywhere 
w bh 

To these remarks we have simply endeavoured to indicate some of the 
points of view from which M. Brialmont’s work will be found most inte- 
resting to English readers, and it will be seen that the great merit of the 
biogra — in its military details. There is yet another volume to 
be , Which will take up the history of the Dake from the Battle 
of Waterloo, and will represent him as an Ambassador, as a Minister, 
and asacitizen. M. Brialmont will probably have a good deal less to 
say with regard to this later portion of Wellington’s career, and Mr. 
Gleig, (who edits and supplies notes to the London edition,) a good deal 
more. But, although Captain Brialmont's strongest point is the deserip- 
tion of military details, we shouid think also that, as a Belgian citizen, 
his account of the life of a constitutional Minister, and that Minister the 
Duke of Wellington, will be read with curiosity by Eoglishmen, and we 

pe, therefore, that Mr. Gleig will give it to us intact. Any new infor- 
mation regarding the Great Duke which it may be in his power to afford, 
it is needless to declare that we shall be glad to receive; but, first of all, 
Englishmen will be anxious to learn what M. Brialmont has to say. 
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KAISERSWERTH ; 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


The morning in June, 1853, which we had fixed upon for our excursion 
to Kaiserawerth, was dark and louring. We rose early, however, and 
when about six o'clock our friend and guide, Mr. G——, entered, break- 
fast was nearly over. The usual salutations were ded by a discus- 
sion as to the prudence of making our proposed journey on such a dubi- 
ous morning ; but we finally concluded that as the rain had not yet 
come on, we should set out. Soon afterwards we were in the traia on 
our way to Cologne. To visit this ancient town was not our object ; 
still, while waiting for the Dusseldorf train, we visited the far-famed 
cathedral. Suffice it to say, that in the building itself we fuund much 
to interest—in the interior, much to sadden. Soon afterwards we crossed 
the river, and started for the next station. Here, on our arrival, we did 
not find the omnibus we had expected to meet, and therefore were obliged 
to avcomplish our os on foot. This necessitated a shortening of our 
inspection of the iastitation described beneath ; but the details supplied 
respecting it were partly gathered on the occasion of a subsequent and 
longer visit. 

Before we enter the Deaconess Institution of Kaiserswerth, let us 
of its origin and object. We had become acquainted with both but a 
short time previously, while spending the month of May in Paris, where 
anoual religious assemblies are held, something of the nature of the Irish 
April meetings. We had attended several of them. Amongst others, 
one on behalf of the Paris Deaconesses, held in the institution, in the Rue 
de Reuilly. A subsequent visit to the edifice ao greatly interested us as 
» igpise @ desire of seeing the parent institution at Kaiserswerth, on 

Rhine. 

It was founded about thirty years ago by the Pastor Fliedner, its pre- 
sent head. At the age of twenty he had been appointed pastor of the 
little weaving village of Kaiserswerth. A subsequent failure of the 
prietor of the place involved the whole _—_— in ruin. Penniless 
themselves they could no longer support their young pastor, with whom 
they would willingly bave shared their last morsel. 
to leave it pes. but his cnly means of 





He was reluctant 
edb Mexinge, ve fon bie'people, 1a 
w y many pra and ngs, eft his , in 
order to seek, in Christian libersiity. help for the little flock. German: 

was traversed, and an unseen agency afterwards led bim to and. 
Here was to be sown the seed of that work of faith, the Deaconess Insti- 
tution, which now shakes its blossoms over many lands. Mrs. Fry epoke 
to the Pastor, of poor female prisoners ;_ he heard of her efforts among 
them, and bis heart yearned to imitate her example. Soon afterwards 


opportunity as he t was soon him. Two young women 
having been disch from the oe prison, their friends 
would not receive them ; their former employers also were turned t 


the hearts of the pastor and his wife alone did they fiad rym- 


siege _ . In the pastor's garden was an old summer-bouse, and here he 


his penitents. With their own hands this faithful clergyman and 
his wife conveyed to them their food ; and under their own em- 
ployed them to work in the garden, safe from cottaminating telameie 
~é protected from the temptations of poverty or scorn. When the num- 
of such patients increased a friend came to assist. Then arose the 
thought that if others would bat help, an important work might be done. 
In the early ages of the church pious women thus devoted themselves to 
His service, not as a means for their own salvation, bat to bring forth 


erth was, in former times, an island, which derived its name 
from having been a gift of the emperor Charlemagne, as the site of a 


monastery. 

The few houses it contains were taken one by one as required. These 
are now the *s house (for long ago he reli his parochial 
charge, and devoted himself to the institution), the ‘a and Teach- 
er’s schools, and lodging-rooms, halls, and kitchens. An addition in the 


When the fame of Kaiserswerth reached royal ears, king 
ted a building 0; te (formerly a home for retired soldiers) for an 
Feepital. At a little distance in a garden is a new building, the Lunatic 
lum. 
he institution, as a whole, contains upwards of 300 inhabitants. Of 
these, at the time of our visit, about twenty were deaconesses, and thirty 
novices ; but the numbers necessarily ve 
The deaconess comes to the pastor with high certificates as to character. 
He examines her motives, discovers whether any duties require her pre- 
sence at home, for to these he always gives the first place, and even the 
deaconess must, at the call of her parents, retarn to them. Should no 
such claims exist, however, she is received as a novice. As such she 
goes from one department of the work to another. Under the superin- 
tending deaconess she spends a short time in the orphan-house, the train- 
ing-schools, the hospitals, and the asylums. Thus she learns the duties 
of each department. She has aleo learnt, meanwhile, something of the 
compounding of medicines, sick a the general management of the 
establishment, and the art of visiting the poor. ‘ 
All are taught to feel that it is not the amount, or the greatness of the 
work done, which meets with the approval of the heavenly father, but 
that His eyes are open to the most trivial action done out of love to 
Him, This is the spirit of the pastor, and he seeks to instil it into the 











ner, the foundress of the institution. The pastor married a. 

F. is a wonderful woman. Who could guess that the kind, motherly, 
person you saw walking about with her kaitting, or sitting in the , 
ehelling for the evening sah, enue thn Hiateay » 

tion, taste of every individual inmate of that great institation. Every 
comes to ber for counsel and direction ; every difficulty is sub- 


Thus nestions. In his own tical and simple manner he en 
Sooes teeie, Duties - ee Thus are the novices 
trained for a period ing from one to three years. Then, if there 
be an unanimous testimony to their aetae, te on lame Fg 
Madame Fliedner approve, , on an A presence 
eae deasentean sosedin ead themalves to the service of 
God (as in our confirmation rite). They bind themselves as 
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cases. And as for truthfulness, I have known men and women am 
the peasantry, bot’ of England and Scotland, whom I would have trusted 
with untold gold—or even with what the laird ta more 
wfully ist 1 bare fend te conn inten, 
admit that ve many a i ’ 
pbc they had done anything wrong, to justify ves by falsehood. | loss may be adjusted in the view of another world ; nor do more than 
It is not impossible over-severe masters and mistresses, by undue | allude to a certain solemn question as to the profit which would follow 
scoldings administered for faults of no great moment, foster this unbap- | the gain of much more than forty pounds, by means which would dam- 
py tendency. It was not, however, of one class more than another, that | age something possaaned by every man. 1 trick is folly. Every 
Rie uaint old minister of a parish in Lanarkshire was speaking, when The publ who advertises a book he has brought 
one Sunday morning he read as his text the verse in the Psalms, “I said | out, and appends a flattering criticism of it as from the Times or Frazer's 
in my haste, All men are liars,” and began his sermon by thoughtfully | Magazine which never in either periodical, does not gain on the 
saying :— whole by such petty deception ; neither does the publisher who appends 
“ Aye, David, Pas said it in 4 haste, did you? If ye had lived in| highly recommendatory notices, marked with inverted commas as quo- 
this parish, ye might have said it at your leisure !” tations, though with the name of no iodical attached, the fact being 
There is ly a sadder manifestation of the spirit of petty trickery | that he composed these notices himself. You will say that Mr. Baroum 
than that which has been pressed on the attention of the public by re- | is an instance of a man who made a large fortume by the greater and 
cent accounts of the adulteration of food. It is, indeed, sad enough, lesser arts of trickery ; but would you, my honest and honourable friend, 
When chalk, and and plaster, are sold to the for bread, — taken my 4 fortune on the same terms Me ho} = And no — 
the of m works in the means of life : ng seems to have rested on Barnum’s gai ere are now 
psy lags ry The trickster has been tricked—the doer done. There is a hollowness 
about all prosperity which is the result of unfair and underhand means. 
Even if a man who has grown rich through trickery seems to be going 
on quite comfortably, depend upon it he cannot feel happy. The sw 
medicine ke prescribes, inasmuch as drugs are as much adulterated as < —— is hanging over his head. Let no man be called bappy be- 
reason more nt! the | ‘ore es. 
oe Gouna eos lead 4. to teak pon woulty'ast ads the I believe, indeed, that in some cases the conscience grows quite cal- 
the thing you ask and pay for. I firmly believe that, in this remote dis- lous, and the notorious cheat fancies himself highly moral and religious 
trict of the world, roa petty dishonesty is unkaown : and I cannot re- | ™@2 ; and although it is always extremely irritating to be cheated, it is 
frain from eaying that, notwithstanding all I have read of late years in | Ore irritating than usual to think that the man who bas cheated you 
tracts, sermons, poems, and leading articles, of the frequency of fraud is not even made uneasy by the checks of his owa conscience. I would 
in the dealings of tradesmen in towns, I never in my own experience | S!#dly think that in most cases, 
have seen traces of it. Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Most human beings, however, will tell you that day by day they wit- Of being chi as to cheat. 
ness a good deal of indirectness, insincerity, and want of straightforward-| I would gladly think that the man who has done another feels it as 
ness—in fact, of petty trickery. There are many people who appear | blistering to remember the fact as the man who has been done does. It 
incapable of doing anything without going round about the bush, as| would gratify me much if I were able to conclude that every man who 
Caledonians say. There are many people who always try to disguise the | is a kuave knows that he is one. I doubt it. Probably he merely 
real motive for what they do. They will tell you of anything but the | thinks himself a sharp, clever fellow. Only this morning I was cheated 
consideration that actually wei with them, though that is in most | out of four and sixpence by a man of very decent appearance. He ob- 
cases perfectly well known to person they are talking to. Some | tained that sam by making three statements, which I found oa inquir- 
men will tell you that they travel second-class by railway because it is | ing, after he had gone, were false. The gain, you see, was small. He 
warmer, cooler, airier, pleasanter than the first-class, They suppress all | obtained just eighteen pence a lie. Yet he went off, looking extremely 
mention of the consideration that obviously weighs with them, viz., that | honest. And no doubt he will be at bis parish church next Sunday, 
it is cheaper. Mr. Squeers gave the at eboys Hall treacle | making the responses in tones that drown the clerk’s. And probably 
ou culgher eno extening tn the wesk. reason he assi was that | when he reflects upon the transaction, he merely thinks that he was 
it was good for their health: but his more outspoken wife stated the | sharp and I was soft. The analogy between these small tricks and a 
true reason, which was that, by sickening the children, it made breakfast | blister holds in several te. bh is irritating, and the irritation 
unnecessary upon that day. Some Dissenters pretend that they want to | caused by each gradually departs. You are very indignant at first learn- 
abolish Church-rates, with a view to the good of the Church: of course | ing that you have been taken in ; you are rather sore, even the day af- 
everybody knows that their real wish is todo the Church harm. Very | ter—but the day after cha‘ you are less sore at having been done than 
soft indeed would the members of the Church be, if they believed that | sorry for the rogue who was fool enough to do you. 
its avowed enemies are extremely anxious for its welfare. But theforms| 1 am writing only of that petty trickery which acts as a blister of hu- 
of petty trickery are endless. Bacon mentions in one of his Essays that 
he knew @ statesman who, when he came to Queen Elizabeth with bills 
to sign, always engaged her in conversation about something else, to dis- 
tract her attention from the papers she was signing. And when some 
impudent acquaintance asks you, reader, to —_ your name to another 
ways thiak to delude 
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friends of the man whom he cheated, will never trust him again ; and he 
soon — such a character that every one who is compelled to have 
oe ings with him stands on his guard and does not believe a sylla- 
e he sa: 
Ido RR here the solemn consideration of how the gain and 


self-defence or of self-preservation, is a fruitless victory. It is thus 
Italian difficulty has arisen, and for these an: pn understand 
how the position of Northern Italy is such as we see with so much regret. 

I have, my lords, stated the position of Austria and Sardinia with re- 
gard to each other, and with regard to the public opinion of Italy and 
of Europe. There remains one other great empire which did not look 
on with indifference. I need not say it is France. My lords, it is dif- 
ficult for an Englishman, or for an English minister, to understand by 
what process of reasoning, by what — of sound policy, the ruler of 
ead en are country has been induced to interfere with other coun- 

internal affairs. Of all countries in Europe, France has the finest 
and most equa! climate, the finest and most equal soil ; she is capable 
of almost incalculable improvement in wealth, and has ample room for 
the development of her energies. My lords, the French policy has 
been to unite herself completely with the cause of Sardinia, and x # ap- 
= determined to assert her right to interfere with what took place 
n Italy, and to resist what she considered the encroachments, moral and 
material, of Austria in that country. This was seen with great regret 
by her faithful ally, Great Britain. No one has supposed us capable 
for 4 moment of assisting Austrian legions against the subjects of her 
empire. Such a course would be utterly foreign te our principles and 
our policy all over the world ; it would be equally foreign to our policy 
to interfere to assist any foreign nation to emancipate itself ; we accept 
revolutions when they are brought about, and recognise de facto and not 
de jure gov ts. It was, therefore, not easy for us to understand 
the policy which France seemed desirous to pursue in countries where 
she no direct interest. 

* * © * The case stands at present in this form. Austria and France 
have agreed to the principle of a disarmament, but they bave not agreed 
as to the time nor as to the manner of that disarmament. Austria pro- 
= an effective disarmament previous to entering the Congress. 

rance proposes the principle of a disarmament before the Congress, the 
details of the disarmament to be settled after the meeting of the Con- 
gress. My belief is that a Congress is most incompetent to settle the de- 
tails of a disarmament, and that the question of a disarmament ought to 
be submitted to a commission of superior military officers before hand. 
That question being decided the Congress would enter into the discus- 
sion of the matters to be brought before them with their minds undis- 
turbed by any question relating to the disarmament, [{Hear.] There- 
fore I am sorry to say—the question of disarmament not being setiled, 
and it being one without the settlement of which we cannot enter the 
Con, —that the case stands as I have described. [Hear.] Sardinia 
has invited to disarm by Prussia and by us entirely on the same 
footing as Austria or France. She has not consented to that disarma- 
ment, and has grounded her refusal on her exclusion as a principal from 
the Congress. It is to me a source of considerable regret, as your lord- 
ships may well imagine, that I am not able to give your lordships a more 
Ba oJ account of the negotiations. I feel all the res; bility and 
gravity of the situation ; and your lordships must know that for our own 
sakes as individuals, and for cur sakes as a goverament, we must have 
been anxious to effect the accomplishment of the views we entertained ; 
but there is an object much greater than the credit of individuals or of 
governments, and that object is peace. (Hear, hear.) And my lords, 
when you consider, if unhappily war is to take place, what that war may 
be, you will, I think, agree with me that the responsibility of those men 
who have abused or neglected the occasion to avert it, is great indeed. 
mg It will be no war between two chivalrous nations in distant 
nds, like that which we waged ia conjunction with France agaiast Rus- 
sia in the Crimea, It may upheave elements which I fear can scarcely 
be settled in our time, [Hear, hear.] It will move who without 
the slightest patriotism will find, or think they can find, iu such a war 
the hope of promoting their own desperate objects. (Hear, hear] It 
will include every ble theory—it will include republicans of every 
possible hue and colour, who find, or open to find their account in 
suclia war. It will include exiles ; it will include princes, all of whom 
will expect to find their account ia this war. (Hear, bear.) It is im- 
| possible for any human being, whatever his ience may have been, 
to predict where it will end, and when we see the termination of 
it. (Hear.) I may then be permitted, as one of the ministers of this 
country, to ask those ministers and those courts who are more immedi- 
ately concerned, to think once more how serious is the responsibility 
which devolves upon them, and how dreadful the calamities which may 
be produced by any negligence or hastiness on their part. The only con- 
solation we can have personally, the only consolation that her Mojesty’s 
veroment can have, is that we have not omitted a single effort to avert 
disasters—(cheers}—that if they occur, it is by will of God ; 
and may Almighty God direct the issue. [Cheers.] 
THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
* * * * I wish that on the eve of the dissolution of Parliament, when 
during six weeks this country will be deprived of the counsel of the le- 
gislature, a less responsibility was likely to devolve on the ministers of 
the crown ;I wish that my noble friend had been in a better position 
to we | the public anxiety. But assuming that there is sincerity on the 
part of the povepmene concerned—assuming that they are not pursuing 
a secret policy which they dare not openly avow—(hear, hear)—assum- 
ing that they are not about to take en themselves that fearful res- 
— to which my noble friend has adverted at the conclusion of 
speech, it is difficult a why there should be so long a 
delay in bringing those differences to a satisfactory termination. 
(Hea’.) Austria declares that she will not attack Piedmont ; Piedmont 
declares that she will not attack Austria; France, again, declares that 
she will not attack Austria unle#s Austria shoald attack Piedmont ; Eng- 
land, Prussia and Russia bave been employing thelr good offices un- 
ceaslngly, and negotiating with a view to @ settlement of these 
difficulties. All profi the utmost desire for peace, and the utmost 
abhorrence of war. But during all this time preparations for war have 
been going on on a gigantic and ruinous scale, (Hear, hear.) Austrian 
corps d’armée have been marched one after another into Italy, fortresses 
have been provisioned and placed in a state of the most complete de- 
fence. Troops from Algiers and from Paris, which are to compose, we 
are told, the army of the A'ps, have assembled ; an unusual activity pre- 
vails in the arsenals and dockyards of France—(hear, heer, 400 io 
short, every in France denotes the expectation of an ap ing 
joes a al whilst Piedmont is exhausting her resources and checking; 
the industry of aer people in order to keep a lerge army on foot, and to 
maintain those large bodies of volunteers whom she invites from every 
part of Italy. The warlike spirit of Germany can scarcely be kept under 
control ; while the newspapers of the different countries are hurling de- 
fiance against each other ; and yet in the presence of this menacing state 
of affairs—in the face of this daily increasing danger—the Powers who 
are concerned, and who think that a congress is the only means 
of ey is Lape have not yet considered the subjects of d scussion, 
because they have not yet agreed upon the sine quibus non conditions of 
oe I must say that this does not bear out that assump- 
tion of honest purpose or of an earnest desire for ; and it does, to 
& certain extent, render distrust intelligible, to that distrust I at- 
tribute the which have been made, and which certainly, as my 
noble made clear this evening, have ney the e 


and when the luxuries of the rich are in many cases quite as much 
tampered with; while, when medical appliances Cases needful to cor- 
rect the evil effects of red lead, plaster of Paris, cantharides, and oil of 
vitriol, the physician is quite uncertain as to the practical er of the 








which some people try to represent themselves to their fellow-creatures 
as richer, wiser, better-informed, more highly connected, more influen- 
tial and more successful than the fact. I felt no irritation at the school- 
boy who sat opposite me the other day in a railway carriage, and pre- 
tended that he was reading a Greek play. I allowed him to fancy his 
trick had succeeded, and conversed with him of the characteristics 
Aschylus. He did not know much about them. A friend 
clergyman, went to the house of a weaver in his parish. As he w 
about to knock at the door, be heard a solemn voice within: and he lis- 
silence as the weaver asked God’s blessing upon 


solved that the clergyman should know he said grace before mea 
gan and repeated his grace over again. My friend was not angry ; 
very, very sorry. en cee, Oe 
did he mention the fact. As for the fashion in annie des 
off, in conversation with a new acquaintance, every titled name they 
know, it is to be recorded that the trick is invariably as unsuccessful as 
it is contemptible. And is not a state dinner, given by poor people, in 
resolute imitation of people with five times their income, with its sham 


ts geo house 
topsy-turvy,—is not such a dinner one great trick, and @ very transpa- 
rent one? 

The writer is extremely tired. Is it not curious that to write for four 
or five hours a day for four or five sucoessive days, wearies a man to a 
degree that ten or twelve daily hours of ploughing does not weary the 
man whose work is physical? Mental work is much the greater stretch : 
and it is strain, not time, that kills. A borsee that walks at two miles 
and a balf an hour, ploughing, will work twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four. A horse that runs in the mail at twelve miles an hour, works an 
hour and a half and rests twenty-two and a balf; and with all that 
rest soon breaksdown. The bearing of all this is, that it is time to 
stop ; and so, my long black goosequil, lie down! 

ee 
ENGLAND AND THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 
REMARKS OF LEADING BRITISH STATESMEN. 

The Italian question was debated at great length in either House of 
Parliament, on the evening of the 18th ult. The extracts here given 
are from the speeches of the leading statesmen who participated : 

THE EARL OF MALMESBURY. 

* * © © My lords, as to the condition of Austria with regard to 
this country, I need not g° very far to illustrate it. Your lordships 
know that the feelings of Eogland towards the Austrian people have 
pose an tenenta nam ancient allies, bound up in the history of this 
country, in many of its most glorious pages. We both belong to the 


: ‘ same Teutonic race, and, from the ical position of the two 
verations, and after a while proceeds to name his price. Fifteen pounds peor open he wedge bye sy = om for all the se reasons 
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most, 

and go forth, and come again, speak of it as thing he had al- 
o e bave all kaown men who 
would come and talk about iw Ly Hy things, and then at the end 


When they sit down and begin to talk of the weather, the affairs of the 
distric and so forth, say at 
fiw ee ee about these things. What is it 


this 
ed for sly finesse, but he is quite taken aback by downright honesty. 
Fr you try to do him, he will easily do you : but perfect candour foils 

crafty man, as the sturdy Hi er’s broadsword at once cut down the 


But in agrical eS St Pee we be found who to 
regard it as a fond delusion that “ y is best policy "aad who 
never deal with a stranger without feeling their way, and trying bow far 
it may be ep him. Iam he ‘on from a 
contempt in w persons are form , thou 
by no means infrequent, to the general rule. * 
The coarse which such individuals follow in buying and selling is 
Tia, ay bagia oy declaring with frequenay end ckemense thet tacy 
with frequ 
don’t pets + thing —that in fact the on pra 
it would be inconvenient for them to become possessors of it. They then 


our e. 

causes by which these sympathies are somewhat neutralized: the 
-| governments are entirely d nt ; that of Austria is essentially des- 
potic, ours is essentially free ; and this has led to a different feeling 
be towards the government. 
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potic Power that by means of a congress a despotic Power should 
we the way os the establishment of liberal institutions in Italy, 
FOvecrs and laughter. I doubt very much whether there is sufficient sin- 
cerity in the Powers concerned to this arrangement to a successfal 
law that Austria should claim 
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—farmers 
bourers, country gentlemen—of that noble class, whose “ word is as 


ti 
* * * © T believe that those persons who have influence over the cen- 
tral States of Italy have a great dread of revolution, but at the same 
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sentiment | thies of race or descent between the two countries, but the governments | time a great desire of better government. The bubble of Italian unity 

bed truth in it, that . are almost identical; and there is such » resemblance that this country | has burst. (Hear, hear.) The detestable doctrines of Mazzini have no 
Au honest man’s the noblest word of God! has always taken the greatest interest in the prosperity of Sardinia ;| 1 any partisans in Italy. The Italian havejno longer any 

I am firmiy convinced that no man, in the long ran, gains by aoe SRS WO afnteatien ot eae We faith in a republic, and the example of Sardinia not been without a 
% Honesty is the best y Sonmpenie tar heteals tions to promote the cause of government in Italy. We! beneficial nee in proving that liberty and order could go together. 

= rr Jenkinson, in the Vicar ef Wakefield, mentioned that he con-| have always admired the way in which she gained her liberties, and bas | (Hear.) if Attila und ‘Prese exe prepared to wWitkiren ase ee 
to cheat honest Farmer Flamborough about once a year ; but} made herself a living reputation of thoee assertions which have been | fzom the P: territories, if Austria is prepared to make all those con- 
atill the honest farmer grew rich, and the rogue grew poor, and so Jen- ceaiaastay pas fart, thet constiintiagsl governments ore inmpestate in cessions wii to treaties which Are not dishonorable, we might 
inne kage to. boReh Nn Gd ho wae be the track after all. _ she was obliged to have recourse to arms, her deeds ex in where is the necessity for a congress? Where is the 
A with cathe declares a broken-winded bag is sound es our admiration. More lately she seems to have forgotten that her | necessity for vue which overtax the strengih 
s bell and thar gets hy pounds for an animal he bought tor and | mission in Italy is one of example, that she ought to have set herself) of the countries are them ? Where is the reason, where is 
then eoy-tmore oaths thet he never wartnated the horse, forward as a model ; she seems to have forgotten that ner. sean the pretext for war? We may settle Italy, but it will not settle the Ital- 
may indeed gain forty pounds in money by that transaction, but he| may be a result of constitutional government, but cannot be its object ; | ian question. After that country has been laid waste, when the first pas- 
loses much more than he gairs. The man whom he cheated, and the | she seems to have forgotten that every victory gained in no spirit of] sions have been called into action, it is possible that by the sid of France, 
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what is called the foreign tyrant may bave been forced to retire, and 
Lombardy may be d to Pied t; bot my opinion is that the rule 
of Piedmont, after a short time, would be more distasteful to the people 
of Lombardy than that of Austria. (Hear, bear.) There is no affinity be- 
tween the language of the people, and itis not more likely that the proud 
aristocracy of Lombardy and Venice would send their deputies to the 
Parliament of Piedmont than the people of Piedmont would send repre- 
sentatives to Milau or Venice. I believe that great dissensious would 
ensue, and that the regiments of Piedmoot would be nothing more tbao 
the advanced guard and pioneers of France. Whatever prioce may rale 
over Itaiy as the consequence of a victorious French army, I believe that 
the presence of a French army would be required for bis sapport. I be- 
lieve the positioa of France would be more uatenable than that of Aus- 
tria now, and that a greater mistake was never made than to suppose 
that the liberty of Italy would be secured by the presence of a French 
army. 














LORD DERBY. 

**** My noble friend says that, supposing all parties to be sin- 
cere, it is difficalt to account for the state of Europe. I agree with bim, 
for if the treaties of 1815 ure to be maintained, and if an agreement has 
been arrived at by the Powers principally concerned, with regard to the 
questions which alone cause any ostensible difference of opinion 
as to the basis on which an amicable settlement may be arrived at, it is 
difficult to account for the vast armaments and for the enormous prepa- 
rations which are being made more or less ostentatiously and more or 
leas openly. I must say, however—and it shows the importance of 
carefully guarding words and expressions coming from persoas in bigh 
places—thut I trace much of the distrust, much of the anxiety, much of 
the preparation which we have to lament, to the anfortuuate words 
which feil from the lips of the King of Sardinia at the opening of the 
Piedmontese Legislature. (Hear. hear.) When the King of Sardinia, 
stepping out of the legitimate course of watching over the prosperity 
and wellare of bis owa people, cousolidating their liberties, and securing 
to himself und to his countrymen the approval and support of all na- 
tions, e«pecially of those which, like England, bave at beart the cause 
ot freedom, spoke of the cry of anguish which came forth from Italy, ar- 
sumed that to that cry Sardinia could oot be indifferent, and alluded to 
the discontent which prevailed throughout Lombardy, and to the threat 
implied in the Austrian occupations of Piacenza—statements and alla- 
sions which tended undoubtedly to show that an outbreak in the Lom 
bardo-Venetian provinces, if not actually stimalated, would not be dis- 
couraged by Piedmont, bat would be lovked upon rather as a legitimate 
expression of national feeling, in which the sympathies and, perhaps, 
more than the moral aid of Piedmont might be advantageous to the 
country—it was but natural that, for ber own protection, for the main- 
tenance of ber own territories, and for the preservation of order in dis- 
tricts which she was told were so dissatisfied, preparations should be 
made upon a large and extensive scale by Austria, (Hear, bear.) | 
am bound to say, also, that, as far as language could go, the declara- 
tions of Austria, from first to last, have been un‘form and constant, that 
as long as Piedmont confined hvrself within ber owa borders, and did 
not in'erfere with the Austrian territories, or with thoee obligations by 
which Austria was bound, in that case she bud no reason to apprebend 
any attack from Austria, and that the Cabinet of Vienna was willing. 
and would even regard it asa friendly act, that France and England 
should enter into a guarantee—a guarantee which we proposed—of Pied 
mont for « considerable period against all possible risk of Austrian io 
vasion. (Hear, bear.) . 

I join in the observations made by the noble Earl opposite as to the 
injurious character of those treaties aod obligations—injurious not only 
to Italy but Austria berself—into which Austria has entered with many 
of the Itulian States; but, nevertheless, I am compelled to say that, 
however unwise, however t!l advised, however injurious to the well-con 
sidered interests of Austria, those treaties were not more than what sbe 
had a legal right to enter into with any independent coun'ry. (Hear, 
hear.) I think they were impolitic ; I think they increased the danger 
of disturbance ratber than «fforded avy protection to either of the parties 
concerned: I think they would be wisely abandoned by Austria, and | 
believe that #f our mediation bad been permitted to go on, they would 
to ® great extent bave been abrogated, or 8 me substitute for them found. 
and in that way one of the great difficulties of the I»lian question auc- 
cessfully overcome. (Hear, hear.) — Continued on page 224. 
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The War in Europe. 
There sppeers to be po longer a question of peace or war. Here 
after, for a time, we sball bave to look for bulletins from the scene of 
action, making mouths perbaps at all the inbumanities that war bring» 
in its train, but secretly titillated by its accompanying excitements, And 
it is Austria that bas boldly cut clear from the eotanglements thrown 
about ber by the wily Monarch of France. She bas anticipatd the 
coming storm ; and on or about the 21 t alt., ber mlitary Commandant 
in Lombardy, General Gyulai, sent to Turin the Austrian altimatem 
This was a demand for an immediate disarmament, the first step in 
which was to be the disbanding of the Italian refugees lately enrolled 
under the Sardioian fag. If th's summons—for eo may it be culled— 
Were not obey d, war was to be declured in three days. Under the 
circumstances indeed, this is tantemount to a declaration thereof; fur 
Sardinia cannot possibly succumb to such a eballenge. It is matter «f 
Course therefore that French troops have already been set in motion 
towards the frontier of Piedmont, and that the French Three per ceut- 
fell three per ovnt. on the Paris Bourse, so soon as Louis Napok: ou’ 
faithful liegem ao could compreben’t that he bad advaneed a rep 
towards the accompli-hment of his ends, aud bud put his au‘agonist 
mora'ly in the wrong 
It is w long story altogether ; but as we do not give place in our co. 
lumas to many extracts on the «ubjec’, we may be permi:t d to giance 


+} sent purpose. It is said then that 80,000 Austrian troops have been or- 


cumbrous detail, by which a right understanding is more likely to be | prevailed, in the midst of such earnest preparations for war, and declar- 

clogged than aided. Declining therefore to trace the endless succession | ing plainly the strict truth that between France and Austzia—the desire 

of proposals for a Congress, xnd for disarmament general or partial, we to retain and the desire to obtain a hold on Italy—there is scarcely room 
must not omit to record that, as Eogland took the initiative towards a | for cholce.—Lord Derby was emphatic. He blamed, and with justice, the 
peaceful solution of the difficulty by sending Lord Cowley to Vienna, | King of Sardinia for bis official words that were tantamount to encour. 
so the last and most reasonable suggestion came from her. It was to| aging revolt in the Austrian dominions. He vindicated in » measure, 
this that Lord Derby vaguely alladed in bis speech of the 18th ult. to| or glossed over, the conduct of Austria ia making separate Treaties with 
the House of Lords, whereto we make reference elsewhere. The out- the small Italian States. He foretold that a war, once beguu, would 
line was, ia brief: a general and simultaneous disarmament, previous to | wrap Europe in a general conflagration. He summed up by declaring 
the Congress, to be regulated by six military Commissioners—the Iteliaa | tbat Eagland must preserve an armed neutrality, reserving to her- 
States to be represented in the Congress. France, Russia, and Prussia, | self the right to espouse either side, in the event of her honour or her 
approved, the first-named only stipulating that the Commissioners dignity requiring it. This allusion is correctly interpreted as foreshadow 

should be diplomatists and not soldiers—a curious amendment to come ing desire to throw the English sword into the Austrian scale. 

from a military nation, but one that would bave been reversed if the What was said in the House of Commons would seem in large part 
proposition bad been reversedly worded. Bent upon peace, it is not to be a varied echo of the above ; but Mr. Disraeli ventured to prognosti 

surprising that Lord Derby’s goveroment telegraphed to Vienna an in- cate a Germanic confederation on bebalfof Austria ; Lord Palmerston 
dignant protest, when made acquainted with the summary proceedicgs | showed how much more easy it was to talk of a disarmament than to 
adopted by the Cabinet of Vienna, as its commentary upon the final | effect one ; and Lord Joh. Russell (whom we cannot quote) advised, 
British effort to avert the evil of war. Austria would not retract. with due caution, tbat the , overnment should not vesture to commit 
Thus, exclaim the partisans of Louis Napoleon, the responsibility for iteelf until the new Parliament can assemble. 

all that may happen in Europe devolves apon the House of Hapsburg— Such is the substance of the debate, wherein it seems to us there was 
a conclusion more plausible than correct, and very unimportant in any | Fome wisdom shown, and some folly. It was a;great mistake of Lord 
case. Under a Constitutional government, with freedom of speech and Derby to hint at the possibility of British co-operation with Austria 
freedom of the pen, it is ersential that the popular will should back the against France. Such astep would be at once frowned down by the 
Executive when an appeal is made to the sword. It is otherwise when | country. Suspicious as our people rightly are of the designs of the 
the popular will bas no weight whatever, where mystification or misre- French Emperor in regard to Italy and even to England, they entertain 
presentation are habitual on the part of the rulers, and where, in case of | 20 ill-will whatever against the nation so closely allied to them. We 
need, a blind obedience is enforced. Thus it is in Russia, thus in Aus- | Veatare also to differ from his Lordship, in bis belief—largely shared 
tria, thas in France at the present time. In Engiand then, responsibility | °° both sides the Atlantic—that the war is to wrap all Europe in flames, 
bas a meaning. Under despotisms it means nothing. The perils We incline to hope exactly the reverse, and to think that Europe at 
of Austria are not Increased one jot, because she has brought the | large will look quietly on, and leave the combatants to fight it out as 
quarrel to a speedy arbitrament by force of arms. The question is as they please. We must own for ourselves that our sympathies are with 
to ber ecbances of success in resisting France and Sardinia combined. | Beither party ; nor do we thiak that the Issue is so distinctly set before 
In an bour after the firet blow is struck, the order of precedence in strik- | OUT Countrymen at home, as to effeet in any large degree the returns to 
ing will be forgotten. Launched upon the Crimean campaign, who | the new House of Commons. 

talked or cared about the Rustiaos crossing the Pruth? So will it be in} This reminds us that we must register the formal announcement of 
this case, though when patient aod truthful writers of history record the | the pending dissolution of Parliament, which took place, as erpected, 
events of 1859, they will be far from acceding to the cry of the Bona- | 00 the 19th of last month. The Queen’s Speech may be found on our 
partists, that Austria plunged Europe into disorder, They will remem-| ‘tenth page. On the 23rd, to which day our advices extend, it was 
ber the paraded forces and muttered threats of France, her ebiftings to| thought that the new writs would be issued.—The Telegram from 
and fro about disarming—now she would ; now she would not ; now sbe | Halifax gives no news of local interest. All attention is engrossed by 
“never bad armed at all!” They will remember all this, and perbaps | the Continental movements; nor can one marvel thereat, for we end our 
set down that Austria did but steal a march on her tricky foe, and pre-| cursory remarks, as we began them, by confessing that the penchant to- 
vent the sccomplisbment of bis purpose to “ gain time for the steady | wards a war, that does not affect ourselves immediately, is much more 
and quiet advance of his own preparations for war.” Nola bene: these | common than it ought to be. 

are the exact words of Lonis Napoleon’s most able and unabashed pane- 
gyrist in the press of this city, Do they not unintentionally confirm all 
that we bave said of the Emperor's double-dealing ? 

And as with moral responsibility in national movements, so also with 
the obligation of Treaties. There isan immense delusion on this point. 
{t is justly beld an outrage, for governments deliberately to violate a com- 
pact made amoog themselves. Sach was the partition of Poland ; bat 
it would bave been no less absurd for Eogland to take the field against the 
faithless Continental powers tbat perpetrated that outrage, than for her to 
have sent a fleet into the Scheldt when Belgium threw off the yoke of 
Holland. Argument would indeed be wasted on those who can see no 
difference between rightful adberence to written obligations, and impos- 
sible resist to plished facts ; but the reflecting portion of man- 
kind will always acknowledge that statesmen must modify their views 
according to the sete! condition of the world around them. We may 
wish to see the Itulians beat the Austrians out of Italy ; but to rule 
them out by parchment covenants would be unjust, even if it were prac- 
ticable. 

It would require more space than we can spare, to record the military 
movements already commenced ; besides, the haphazard way ia which 
enormous masses of men are marched and countermarcbed on paper, 
must have strack any one conversant with newspaper rez orts of martial 
operations, Two or three of the current items are sufficient for our pre- 




































































The Parliamentary affairs of Canada promised, at the close of last 
week, to afford some excitement to politicians. The Legislative Coun- 
cil, as our readers know, opposed the removal of the seat of government 
to Quebec, even temporarily. The Ministry took no notice of this opposi- 
tion of the Council to their scheme. But the removal to Quebec could not 
take place without money, nor could money be bad without a Parliamen- 
tary vote, and the consent of the Upper Chamber. The government seems 
to have anticipated that the Council would not pass an estimate for the 
necessary expense of the temporary sojoarn of the Legislature at Que- 
bec, and therefore omitted the item from the Supply Bill, determining— 
it is to be presamed—to obtain the grant in some less obnoxious form. 
Those Members of the Council, however, who were most determined in 
opposing the migration Eastward, were not to be checked by what may 
—with some stretch of defereu€e to authority—be called the policy of the 
government. To gain their end, they took an almost unprecedented 
course, and in the absence of certain supporters of the Ministry threw 
out the Supplies. 

Of course, an event of this kind was rot likely to throw oil on the 
ever troubled waters of Canadian politics. The basty and useless veto 
of the Upper Chamber was magnified into a “collision” between the 
two branches of the Legislature ; and ready writers on either side came 
to the reecue, with references to British Lords and American Senates, 
The latent constitutions! fires, which some were so ready to kindle into 
flame have, however, been suddenly extinguished. The Council bave 
taken up the Supply Bill again ; bave passed it ; and Parliament is pro- 
rogued. This we learnt by telegrapb, almost as soon as the papers 
reached us containing the account of the step that was to put Constitu- 
tional Goveroment, without a written Constitution, on its trial—to be 
its practical condemnatioa—and to turn the bigher branch of the Legie- 
tare into a Republican Senate or an hereditary House ut Peers. 

The speech from the Throne, as briefly telegraphed, is nothing but an 
echo of the more important proceedings of the Legislature, that have 
been already recorded in these columns ; and it is unnecessary to occupy 
space with it, at least in the somewhat uncertain form in whieh it bas yet 
reached us. One fact, though, it notices, which we have had no oppor- 
tunity of mentioning—that on the motion of the Hon. Mr. Vankough- 
net, Parliament has agreed to invite Her Majesty the Queena, or any 


member of the Royal Family, to visit North America during the en- 
suing summer. 





dered to the Ticino, the boundary between Piedmont and Lombardy, and 
that the same number of French troops are, in the first instance, to pass 
the Alps. This latter announcement is probably a guess. A body of 
men, 30 000 strong, is also to be embarked at Toulon, perhaps for service 
in the Adriatic ; for it is not to be supposed that the French portion of 
tbe work will be done negligently. On the ovber band, Germany has 
taken the alarm, aod is prepariog for a defensive demonstration along 
the Rhine, in which direction also, we are told, France is greatly 
strengthening her garrisons, And so, ramours of war abound. 
Parliamentary Debate on the Italian Question. 

Asa mere matter of news, the interest felt in the Parliamentary dis 
cussion of the ruling topic of the day bas been superseded by the decisive 
action above referred to. Yet the views announced were important in 
many respects—in none more than in the obvious proof they afforded, on 
cither side of either House, tbat a total change bas at length come over 
English statesmen’s minds ia regard to our sometime close ally of Thoa 

: gh we do not yet know how far 
France, The Heder of Goveroment and the esdere of Oppsiton| iy Prarmandane Teegrph” ie aly fo exiend ia fa sone degre 
they binted in very plain language their suspicion of the real stamblion a prayer ges —— for ite incorporation hes been read e 
bleek in the way of peace. Lord Derby broke the ice in this respect, when might ~~ ee — He opponents, we observe, thought it 
fi-«t the ression (now abruptly ended) began, as we pointed out at the time. mo be yaa tained aa Project. We confess we think no fears 
He is followed up by men whose words carry weight; and we may There is pn te: ~" pcr” 
perbaps be allowed to congratulate ourselves tbat, having persisted for fying. The et ten of the ies news thio week, pastioniniyigeat 
tea years in our suspicions—in the teeth of the most distinguished increase in value equal to two fift + apr ponent ar chow as 
of our coantrymen—we find chem now all but unanimously coming in of last od mn, Ofer the Unperte of the eine Series 
to the views which we have unioterruptedly entertained. The many than io Bed he mere Vign Austom or Sheen ger-cenhten 
causce whieh have led to thin change have been gradually wafolded of| neriog of “87, and aearle double setarned le oven larger then la the 
late, and with extreme rapidity since the commencement of the present | two facts are elt On traprmmnygs ner quarter'e '‘revence of 1608, 
year. Blind confideace Ia Queen Victoria's boaoured guest and our | aians to mAh er Ses aes 7, Ys Wee eoeenee. ar of Oane 
Foreign Secretary's personal friend at length gave way. The needless creased d vid ability to yay the higher prices consol by in- 
aad extraordinary jacrease of bis Navy; bis imperious and unfair dea)- 7 
ing with Portogal ; bis assamptioa of the Dictatorship of Earope in 
this very Italian question, whereon he might have called a Congress 
aod +o secured the setilement which he affects to have at heart; the 
ubsurdity of the notion that the despot at home was striving to give 
liberty to foreigners; and vther invidents, which it were tedious to 
enumerate, appear to bave dispelled all illusion, Not an Eoglishman 
alive, bat would sbriak with horror from all thought of collision with 
France ; but Eogli-bmeo generally are tired of bearing that they are 
dragged at ber chariot-wheels, 
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From Bad to Worse, in Mexico. 

The intelligence that comes to hand, mail by mail, from Mexico, is no- 
thing more thao a tissue of horrors. And they are aggravated too by 
the growing conviction that, if the interference of turciga powers would 
seem to be almost imperative on the score of humanity, the mode of ap- 
plying euch relief—always an objectionable office—is beyond measure 
difficult, if not impossible. Apart indeed from the sad spectacle 
of civil war between rival factions—to which the world at large 

It will be observed that elsewhere we reproduce certain extracts from | co nt eget ‘Geumenaet, can ene iad atti- 
the speeches delivered on the evening of the 18th alt. ; and to the best of | tude assumed upon her soil by the representati oS Caden : by "wea 
our wbility we bave picked out the plums. Let us epitom'se the sum | [a the Capital, we see Mr. Otway aod Ma do Gadvina, te Betic end 
total in few word. Lord Malmesbury, not the most graceful of oratore, | Freneb Ministers, lendiag their influence openty to the cause of Miramon, 
opened the ball, and lvauing ratber to the Aastrian side defined the po | whieh is beyond doubt that of intolerance oppression, and priestly rule. 
sition of all parties, without however suggesting the course or the policy | At Vera Cros, on the other baud, is Mr. McLane, Minister of tbe Uaited 
that Great Britain may be called upon to adopt.—Lord Clarendan fol- ‘ 








ata few of the leading incidents, avoiding as much as possible that 






States, accredited to Juares, the head of the Liberal party, and infuring 
lowe, ably exposing the holiowoess of the peace-talk that has so largely } into it such strength as may be dervied from recognition by a powerful 




















neighbour. This is not much, it is true. Still, it serves to keep alive a 
hope of aid and an assurance of sympathy ;—and the latter must be 
greatly needed at the chief Mexican sea-port, in the preeence of several 
British sbips of war, whose guns may at any moment be opened upon the 
town—under the old plea of unpaid dues—if our naval Captains be not 
very discreet in interpreting the orders they receive {rom our indiscreet 







result thorougbly depressing. Made. Laborde does not possess the | power, one particular character in a really vigorous and varied dram 

freshness or we essential £ the lively interpretation of ber réle, and | as to kill the surrounding “ stars,” and by bis excess of brightness coe 
of Made. Berkel’s powers (neat enough io their way) we have bad better | them dark, Thus in Corneille’s tragedy of “ Les Horaces,” altoough the 
exhibitions. The tenor Sbriglia did all that an embarrassed tenor could | characters of the Roman father and of the Horatian broth«r were quite as 
do,—which we are bound to confess was notmuch. Compared, however, 
with any other male artist, this gentleman was excellent. Formes | this role 
played his original character with humorous foree and originality of | Had she been supported 

ti Iti 


strongly drawn by the author as that of Cumille, yet when Rachel assumed 
the rest of the puavans grew shadowy and faint about her. 
y & Tulma, however, her own admirable per- 
































































































representative in the Capital. 

We desire indeed to regard with caution the accounts that reach ue 
from the interior ; but, reluctant though we be to range ourselves as it 
were against a gentleman who carries Queen Victoria’s commission, we 
cannot resist an overwhelming weight of testimony. We are compelled to 
believe then that Mr.Otway, acting in concert with M. de Gabriac, bas be- 
come a violent partisan of Miramon, and has negiected to use the privi- 
leges of his station in mitigating the ferocity that stalks around him. 
If it be true, as stated, that on the dismissal of the American Consul Ge- 
neral, Mr. Black, whose Lxequatur was withdrawn by Miramon, Mr. Otway 
flatly refused to take American residents of Mexico ander bis own official 
protection, he will have violated another and a more obvious obligation, 
and will stand before bis countrymen, and we hope before his govern- 
ment, in an exceedingly odious light. Ali the world knows that there are 
jealousies and rivalries between British and American settlers in the Mexi 
can dominiors as elsewhere, and that party feeling between them is apt to 
run bigh. But when it comes to a question of life and safety, 
a Minister with any eense of his duties and any bumane promptings 
would have forgotten the strife, and gladly proffered the shelter he could 
afford to citizens ofa kindred country. The tale to the contrary appears 
incredible ; bat the charge against Mr. Otway io respect to it must be 
thorougbly sifted hereafter—in Parliament, if not eleewhere. When the 
wretched tools and troops of Miramon go so far as to shoot in cold blood 
physicians, of any nation, who have ministered to the necessities of 
his wounded opponents, it is high time that a British minister was 
checked at least in any active sympathies towards the author of such 
abominations. The frightful occurrence to which we allude is reported 
to have taken place at Tacubaya ; and it bas been further announced that 
Eazlishmen aod Americans bave suffered death in this atrocious way at 
the bands of the priest-ridden factioo.—To others may be left the delicate 
task of determining between the merits of the rivals, and the chances 
respectively of their succese. We desire to deal only with broad facts, 
and to express our profound regret that any one in high place, even in 
appearance, should have lowered our national repute for humanity. 

Mr. Buchanan’s wisdom in recognising Juarez is a subject of much con- 
troversy in the press. Without passing any decided opinion, we must 
own that there is force in the suggestion that Miramon ought to be very 
much obliged to him. It shifts from the latter’s shoulders the responsi- 
bility for a long train of abuses and injuries, experienced by Mr. Bucha- 
nan’s countrymen in Mexico. Mr. Buchanan cannot, of course, claim 
reparation from a Chief, whom he himself iadirectly treats asa traitor 
and a brigand, in giving him the diplomatic go-by. 





More Fillibusters; their Fate. 

The trade of buccaneering does not thrive ia these days ; General 
Walker could afford ample testimony to this sad truth, if the memory of 
Lopez and bis companions were forgotten. But the race of fools, con- 
teat to peril their lives on wild-goose expeditions, seems not to be ex- 
tinct ; and the folly of the latest batch is in a fair way to be washed out 
in blood. 

Some weeks ago our contemporary, the Courrier des Etals Unis, announced 
the departure hence of a gang cf fillibusters, bound to Cuba. It now ap- 
pears that a precious set of simpletons, thirty-five in number, actually 
cbartered a brig in port bere, late in March, the captain engaging to land 
them in the neighbourhood of Nueves Grandes. They were, of course, to 
surround all the Captain-General’s forces, march in triamph to the Ha- 
vans, and live as gentlemen, ever after, on the spoils that they imagined 
or that were promised them. 

But Fortane did not favour them. “Tle sea was too rough, or they had 
failed to keep their powder dry, or they awoke (like the Irish frogs at the 
coming of St. Patrick) to a sense of their situation. They put about then, 
and steered for Port-au-Prince. Arrived there, they were compelled to de- 
liver ap their arms, and—worse still—the Captain General of Cuba 
having heard of their contemplated exploit, has sent a war-sieamer to 
bring them to their original destinati Poor simpl ! their ulti- 
mate fate may be guessed. By their recorded names we opine that they 
are all Cabans or Spaniards ; and from the published memoirs of a por- 
tion, we should suppose rather rogues than revolutiouists, 











The Bachelors’ Ball. 

Niblo’s Saloon, on Tuesday night, was a scene of exiraordinary gaiety. 
The young men of leading social position, desirous of repaying the hos- 
Pitalities lavished upon them during the winter, bave adopted the plan 
of giviog au anneal Bull, which, it is almost superfluous to add, is the 
most brilliant and popular of the season. A floor of ample size for the 
wile skirted dancers, an exqaisite display of flowers, decorative jets 
of gas, Dodworth’s admirable baud of music, and a supper-room of vast di- 
m >osions laid out with cosy and convenient tablee—these were some of the 
Preparations made by tbe hosts for the entertainment of their fair guests, 
all the arrangements in fact savouring of forethought und good taste. 
The throng was great ; the dirplay o! beauty charming ; an air de féte 
prevalent throughout ; and the couclusivn irresistible—that the Bachelors 
bad well acquitted themselves of their mavy social obligations. 





VS usic. 

The fag end of one season and the commencement of another are the 
musical topics of the week. Mr. Uliman has removed to the right an- 
gled City, and Mr. Strakorch bas taken possession of the house in Foar- 
teenth Street. On the whole our cousolation exceeds the magnitude of 
the grief that bas drawn it forth. We can bear up against the wretcbed- 
ness uf saying farewell to arti-ts like Alaimo, Tamaro, Formee, and Fie- 
renga, when at the very thresbold of our grief stand Piccolummi, Brig- 
noli, Amodio, and Junca. We cannot however so evsily dispose of the 
admirable Gazzaniga. Her place in the public regard will loug be va 
Cant, end at present there reems to be no probability vf even an ap 
Proachable substitute. There is some talk of a Made. Cortez—belong- 
ing to Mareizek’s troupe—who is said to be better than G iga, but 


of this fuct probably stimulated the basso to perpetrate an indecent out-| another and an equa 
rage on the proprieties of the house, It was simply this; instead of | never be seen to full advantage save in the beat plays, and with a cast 


is undoubtedly one of his best parts, and the kaowledge | formance would have a mess by i sopeunee oars with 
ree. @ best playing of the best players can 


singing his part in Italian, he persisted throughout in giving it in Ger-| of real ability in all the departments, 
man, much to the edification of himself and a few congenial spirits. There But the worst playe, in which a goud performer can ever appear, are 
is eomething so miserable in this egotism, and 80 paltry in its insolence, | plays which are not only ill-played by all but the good performer's self, 
that it seems to us the manager is to blame for permitting it to occur | but really and intrinsically unworthy of being well-played at all. And 
without subsequent explanation. It is not the first offence of the kind. | yet, as I have said, it is just such plays as these which our leading actors 
During the past season M. Formes made frequent lungesat his fatherland. | constantly insist upon bringing forward. Miss Davenport seems to be 
They were regarded as imbecilities attaching themselves naturally to a pe erg | liable to this weakness, After much mature reflection on the 
man who speaks a provincialism. It is a little “ too strong,” however, | subject, I have been unable to discover the ghost of a reason for the pro- 
when uoder shelter of public indifference to bis patois he presumes to | duction of that highly soporifle drama the “ Mésalliance,” outside of the 
insult every artist on the stage, to say nothing of the august public—a | fact that the only rile approaching reality in the whole cast was that of 
creatore accustomed to insults. Nothing could be more embarrassing | the unhappy Vicomtesse, allotted to Miss Davenport herself. So, too, 
than the position of these other artists in the concerted music compelled | it was with the “Czarina,” which would have fallen to pieces by its 
to sing in Italian, whilst the ponderous Formes bellowed out with infi- | own weight on the very first night, had not Miss Davenport as the Ein- 
nite relish in German ; different rhythms were of course the result; but | press, exerted herself to the utmost to hold it per-force together. And 
as Formes does not happea to be an artist, this was a matter of small | aow we have the same thing acted over again in the historical melo- 
importance to him. The pernicious effect of such license was noticeable | drama of ‘Charlotte Corday.” 
as the opera proceeded. Madame Berkel, unable to contend with the| Historical drama is always perilous ground. It may indeed be so 
pleasing emotions suggested by Formes’ boldoess, embraced the opportu- | treated as to be in the highest degree effective and impressive, bat ia or- 
nity of sharing his glory and sang also in German. The bravest of the | der to be so treated it must be handled with singular force of imagina- 
choristers, encouraged by these impertinences, threw their weight (and | tion, and epproached through some sure avenue of the popular feeling 
it is something considerable) into the Teutonic scale, It must have been | aod sympathy. In this way Shakespeare made England not only tole- 
a satisfaction to all concerned to observe, that the pablic grew sleepy | rate, but applaud his pictures ot English Kiogs, and heroes, and states- 
under the infliction, and wearied for the act from “ Lucrezia” with Gaz-| men. His Curdinal Wolsey was a magnificent conception of that over- 
ganiga. Truly we have a nice reality of operatic management, when | shadowing priestly ambition which the Reformation had prostrated in 
silly things of this kind take place without the slightest protest on the | England, and upoa which the English people, in Shakespeare's time, had 
part of the manager. Imagine any renowned booby doing the same sort already begun to look back with a kind of traditional wonder and terror 
of thing at one of the principal opera houses of Earope! How instant | singularly favourable to the dramatist’s art. His Henry V., his Tulbot, 
would be the reprobation ; how utter the confusion of the culprit. Here | his ro ode if I may borrow an illustration from the realm of my musi- 
we must wait until public opinion chooses to express itself, and as Mr. cal neighbour, were simply exquisite arrangements of melodies born in 
Formes is on the decline, we may reasonably anticipate that at no very | the national beart. But though history has many heroes, Literature 
distant day it will do so. has yet seen but one Shakespeare. The intense bitterness and fiery 
Oo Wednesday Mr. Strakorch commenced a month’s season with Picco- beat of political passions in modern France gave a great tempo- 
lomini, Brignoli and Amodio. The opera was the “ Triavata,” very} rary success to the historical dramas of Dumas and Victor Ha- 
well played by all the artiste, although evidently burried on the stage | go ; but the best of their Pt would hardly set the world of Young 
with less than the usual preparation. (Will any enthusiast in figures cal- New York dancing wi paces delight to the theatre, like 
culate the amoont of preparation tbat this implies?) Mdlle. Piccolomini | young France, on the night of the first performance of “ Henri IIL.” We 
was received with all the kindly warmth, which suggests so pleasantly a| take the tremendous drama of “ Le Roi s’Amuse” under its operatic 
personal interest in the prosperity of the artist who draws it forth. It may disguise of “ Rigoletto,” just as sentimentally and calmly as “ Lucrezia 
ve questioned if there was a single soul in the audience who cared a jot | Borgia,” or the “Sonoambala.” The atmosphere is wanting—and the 
whether her Violeta was far better or far werse than anybody else’s ; the | appeals of the dramatist die upon the foreign ear. The story of 
mejority being fully persuaded that Gazzaniga is by far the greatest repre- arlotte Corday has, however, the advantage of an universal interest,and 
sentative of the character we have ever bad in this country. A sort of | if developed dramatically by a poet and a mun of genius equal and dis- 
personal intimacy however exists between the public and the pet of} posed to his work, I can conceive that it might be wrought up into a really 
Her Majesty's Theatre. Her admirers are indifferent to the base triviali- | vigorous and touching play. The characters that may be grouped about 
ties of time and tune. Who would be bored by euch precise botherations, | the young Norman martyr of society are not beyond the reach of our in- 
when the arbitrary contemner of both stands sbak pg ber bead trium- | telligence and our sympathies. Republican France lies near us in many 
pbantly in the face of criticism? Nothing whatever can be said of the | ways, and the contrasts between the old régime and the Revolution are 
perfurmance ; it was precisely like every other performance of the same | certainly not less picturesque and “ telling” than those of any other 
work by the same artists. Wherever iccolomint was most weak she | epéch in history. 
was most fascinating—paying as a premium of smiles, for every acci-| But in order to make the tragic episode yield all the dramatic interest 
dental shave of a musical note. There are creatures base enough to | of which it is susceptible, something more varied and comprehensive in 
rumble at this sort of thing. Let them grumble, if it does them . | the way of plot, characterization, incident, and development is necessary 
bey may rest aseured that no one else will be benefited by their | than Miss Daven hasfound. Her play of “ Charlotte Corday” is hap- 
growls, You cannot set a man against a pretty woman ; when eaid man | pily and exp’ vely sammed up in the advertisements which have ap- 
believes in bis secret heart that said pretty woman is making ‘ove to him. in the daily pavers and which ran thas: “Charlotte Corday— 
Sit in the parqaetie and try. ies Davenport.” is the sum of the whole matter. 1 do not say 
The Philharmonic season came to an end with the fifth concert on Sa- | 80 insignificant sum : for Miss Davenport has fine qualities as a declama- 
turday eveuing. There was the asual crowd, the usual talking, and the | tragedienne, and her conception of the French heroine is vivid, natural, 
usual diseatisfection with the arrangements of the committee. These striking. 
things bave become a part of the Philharmonic Festivals, and will un-| But what does that avail us, ia a tempest of platitudes and « chaos of 
doubtedly be perpetaated. Notwithstanding all the magnificent rebukes | Spectral epooks? I may and do admire the grace of Mss Davenport’s 
we have administered to the society on the grounds of meanness and in- | gestures, the sweet energy of her voice, the impulsive force of her emo- 
difference, there was on Saturday another and notable instance of the tional acting, the natural modesty of ber dignity. I may vot and do not 
maintenance of these characteristics as a part and parcel of the general to, bearing her recite the Marseillaise merely because I entertain 
management. Kaoow then that one of the principal attractions of the | historic doubts of my own, as to the ety of putting the war-song of 
concert Was Liezt’s “ Sympbonique,” Les and that in | Marseilles into the mouth of the heroine who earned her title of the * an~ 
this podme there is a harp part. Our — Soeiety did not feel itself | gel of assassination,” by slaying the very brate upon whom Marseilles 
warranted in going to the expense of a arp i the part therefore was | doted with all the mad devotion of its “fierce democratic.” But wb 
played on the piavo,—the piano being free and the player more so, We | should I be obliged to go through with so much that is neitber graceful, 
record this fact at the outst because we desire to couple with it the an- | D0r ange nor tragic, nor anything in the world but stupid, in order to 
nouncement that the Seventeenth Season bas been equal in prosperity | admire Miss Davenport’s graces and be touched by her pathos? The prin- 
to avy other, and that parsimooy bas therefore been @ matter of pam f ciple on which such plays ere written is a bad one; but if they were 
ous consideration with the members, never played, that might be overlooked. The objection in suvh cares 
Liest is a man who writes an immense deal for the orchestra, which | should be carried up at once to the really reponsible party—a.d I 
somehow never gets into the orchestra. The World wil! only know how | Miss Davenport will henceforth eschew the Pharaonic ambition of build- 
much he Aas written when the publishing trade has discovered the pre- | ing ap vast Pyramids of dullness, Fog | to evsbrine a single stately 
cise length of the composer’s purse, for i is a melancholy fact that the | Queen. Let her rather reiga over the living than the dead, over the 
demand for this geutleman’s compositions is so bewildering that no | Wekeful than over the sleeping. We shall do ber homage gladly, when 
publisher can be induced to undertake them without © arn To comes in the p and circumstance ofa glorious court. 
this cireamstance we may at some fatare day be indebted for an Ameri-| Mr. Wallack is more astute, more tasteful, or. aps, merely more- 
can visit from the great pianist. It is well known that he has expeoded | fortanate at his theatre. He is producing “ Mr. Wallack” in a series of 
an ample fortane on the mere printing of heavy Symphonies that uo one | Metempsychoses, ranging all the way from Don Caesar de Bazan to Martin 
will ever look into, and to recaperate bis exchequer, he may find a but be comes “ drinking delight of battie with bis peers,” like 
it convenient to listen to the persuasive tones of an Uliman or aj ld Ulysees. The plays in which be presents himeelf Proteus-like, for- 
Strako-ch. The “poéme” played by the Philbarmonic is one | ever changing and forever new, yet forever still the same, are good plays 
of the most accessible of the lot, aod has enjoyed a sort of career. As|in themselves, and pent om fd He allows Mrs. Huey to divide with 
an exposition of the resources of modern orchestration it is fall of inter- | bim the spoils of the public praise—makes room for his wepiring son 
ext, but regarded in any other light it is a bewildering end clashy jum- | 80d beir, Mr. Lester, and gives to each actor and actress of his secom- 
ble of fregmentary ideas. It is too pretentious to please the ear, and | plished company something to do that is worth doing. Add (o this that 
too empty to satisfy the mind. A musical Sir Charles Coldstream might | the mite en-scéne and appointments of Wallack’s Theatre were never betten,. 
jastly say, “ there’s nothing in it’ The student of musical colouring, | more fresh, or more carefully superintended than now, and it will be 
however, cannot fail to detect @ remarkable wealth of glare and of all | easy for the reader to judge whether he ought to avail himself of these 
thore pronounced pigments which are associated with melodrama in | d/uilely last, “last appearances” of the veteran manager-actor. 
any kind of art, whea laid on ia the way we have it bere. Livzt,in ullhe | Fair Mies Julia Dean Hayne is closing ber performances, and my con- 
does, is essentially vulgar ; bis piano compositions are only remark- science re hes me with overlooking her. 
able for pretending to be what they are not—orchestral pieces.| At the French Theatre a touch of melodrama supervenes upon light 
And io these and many things else there is neither repose nor elegance ;| Comedy. We have bad the “ Mémories des Diable,” and we ere to have 
nothing but rude vigour and unnataral effort. The poéme is a fair illus- |“ La Dame aox Cameliae.” 
tration of the man ; it is gorgeous and fragmentary, but suggestive} For wy own part I own that I have grown callous to the sorrows and 
only of Titanic desire to achieve something overwhelming. We must do | the pulmonary disorders of Marie, I care no more for the anguish of ber 
the Philharmonic Society the credit to eay that this difficult work was | ¢xtremely imbecile love, than for the family affection of his putably 
played fauitiessly. It was one of the best exhibitions of skill vouchsafed | "e*pectable papa. He may empty six or six thousand purses of gold over 
this season. Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, with whieh the concert | Marie's bead and rhoulders, ao rp hae in fits at ber feet, without 
opened. was also played in an extremely satisfactory way ; the Eury-| ringing @ tear to my eyes. But if there are, as I sup there are, 
anthe Overture, too, by Weber. other and more sensitive persons who like to be “ bored for water” by 
Mr. Riebard Huffman was the only Soloist—an excuse being made for | netruments of this kind, | make no doubt that M. Laba aud Mile, Cheva- 
Madame Inman, who was to have sung bat did not. Mr. Huffman | lier will do their agonizing very agreeably. More surely cannot be 
played a couple of Piano Solos magnificeutly ; in finish and elegance of | #ked. HAMILTON. 
execution and touch, we koow of no superior to Mr. Hoffman. He is 
only excelled in power by Mr. Mills, who, we take this nity of 
informing our readers, will give his first concert in A ca on Thurs- 
day next, at Niblo’s Saloon. 
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Pacts aud Haucies. 


Mr. Wm. M. Browne, ately one of the editors of the Jowrnal of Com- 
RT Fite oe vee merce, has gone to Wasbingtou, to take charge of the Constitution, formerly 
Drama. known as the Union, Mr. Browne carries with bim hence the cordial 
lr 10 montis o| Enel tbe es Sad ho acon fae et 
It is istakes of really gifted i ul tributes to bis abilities and worth, oa occasion of bis new ea 

Guek ~~ poh Aye t ne and red = aay hich wasp br .————The Indian Post Office authorities again warn correspon- 
ar soe or Plays in which they ®p- | Gents not to seal their letters with ordinary wax. The beat of the cll- 
pear. Confident in their power of filling their own réles thoroughly, and | mate melts the wax; the letters stick togetber ; and much damage and 
secure in the established favour of the public, clever actors and actresses | anboyauce occurs. The pees aoa a gy aD we he ge Po S 

rama rams. waters. ace in ue Docale, at Brassels, w e 
mini Asashalns atapabiys A of Be wha’. dare pt owe bed offered os d residence to tbe Dube of Brabent, who ld not so- 











we bave outlived (bere prel:miaury aspersions of the great irazedienne. 

Do we not all remember that Fr zzolivi was said to be much superior to 

Soc and Alaimo—wost distinct of uufortunates—and even Car- 
" 

Oo Sturday Mr. Uilmana’s parting Matinee took place at the Academy. 
The programme was an exceedingly promising one, but for some un 
kuown reason ihe houre was indifferently attended. Can it be possible 
that the public really dislikes the sort of management we have bud 
here lately !—the indefiaite muddling of everything Italian ; tbe beery 
disregnid to all that is deliguse aud elegant in muse? It is, we fear. 
hop ng to» Much that the-e were the rem-ous that dimmed the monetary 
triumpb of Saturday's Matiuce. Thercfure we fiud our best satisiaction 
in r cording tbe bure fact, 

“ Marto,” ia [talian, was announced. with Laborde, Berkel, Sbriglia. 
Formes in the principal parts, P.teb-forked into the programme at 
‘ass moment as this Work was, there could scarcely be a resonable 

hope of a guod performance. Nu one was eepecially di-appotnied ut a 





logue, and that the most faithful audience cannot be expected fully cept the gift, is to be changed into a Museam for the works of livin 
to enjoy a river of wit flowing throagh meadows of mediocrity. It is to | painters and sculptors, which are now dispereed bere and there throu 
this cause, [suppose, that we must attribute the siogular passion that | the capital. There are now six German papers published in 
all star performers sbuw for what may be descrited— by whut is, perbaps | Canada West The Australian Colonies to contribute li- 
a slightly disrespectful phor—as ~ one-horee plays.” Such, for in- | berally to a new route to Great Britain via ta, in addition to 
stunoe, are those extraordinary dramas of“ Spartacas” and “ Metamera,” | the £50,000 sterling a year they now gre towards the monthly mail via 
in which Mr. Edwin Forest pre-eminently delights, I venture to say | Suez. It is thought in Eogland that the plan will be carried out. 
that not one man in twenty, who has ever seen either of these dramas, | The Prairie Cricket Club of 0, illinois, are get'ing under way for 
retains the slightest recollection either of their plots or of any of tbe | the season. They have elected their officers for 1859: Mersrs. Thomes 
damatis persone, beside the bero. The rest of the characters are mere | Blackney, President ; H. O. Chambers, Secretary ; J. E. Wiikius, (H. B. 
steps, up whieb the bero walks to thesublime heights of his own glorif: | M. Consul), and C. Lacock, captains of the field, & The chair- 
cation ; mere obsequious landlords who walk crab-fusbon belore bim,| mansbip of Rorcommon, valued at £900 per avuum, is placed at the 
like the Lord High Steward of Euglaod before the Queen, bowiog bim, | disposel of Government by the death of Mr Heory Hatton.-- The 
candie in band, from one scene Ov to another; mere orchestral accom- | Rochester Union says tbat steainer Leaf, Worteat of 
panixents which serve bringing over fluur from Cansda, now carries Ruchesier flour to Cobourg 
“—— pour Centr’ acte.” aod Hope at every trip.— Advices trom Ocntral America 
“ Quand le acteur est rendu.” contain notices of an abortive attempt at revolution in Salvador; uf 
It ia possible, of coucse, for s really griat actor so to fill with bie pwn | geaeral amnesty in Nicaragua, and of the completion and ratification of 
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still withholds its assent to the land grants in the Belly contract. 
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the English, Sardivian and American treaties. The Senate of Nicaragua dious room. The bese! Pen: about 6,500 volumes, valued at $20,000. 





Lately was lentally drowned in the river Nith, Damfrie- 


‘ the production of a new opera from the pen of| shire, Mr. Angus Mackay, formerly piper to Queen Victoria. Mackay 
Ramil called popes ly A strictly private performance has taken | was of a race of hereditary poe who obtained their instruction at the 
o! 


place at the residence of the maéstro in Paris, Alboni taking the part of | once celebrated College 


The Neapolitan exiles have been entertained by the | been swept away in the changes produced by the altered state of Gaelic 
Dake of Sutherland, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Charles Napier, the Earl of | society ——-——Miles Gerald Keon, Esq., the new Colonial Secre 


the heroine. 





Shaftesbury, &c.— 





13,659 proprietors are registered on the Valaa- Bermuda, arrived there on the 12th ult., in the steamer Delia, from Hali- 


e McCruimius, injthe Isle of Skye, which has 


for 


tion Roll of the counties in Scotland as having property under £10, but | fax, and was sworn in on the same day. Mr. Keon succeeds the Hon. 
ost eater £5, of anaual valae, and 5513 in the burghs, making a total | Robert Kennedy, who for the last fifty years and upwards has held the 


of 19,172.— 





A display of falconry is to take place on Lincoln | office of Colonial Secretary, and now retires on a pension. 


The 





Common about tho latter end of June, under the auspices of the Deputy | Staten Islanders had a grand illumination and processiow on Tuesday 


Grand Falconer of England. The Liverpool Financial Reformers said on “in view of the recent aciion of the Legislature, 
a 


this office of Grand Falconer was a sinecure. The Deputy Grand will | 
save his office from such an aspersion.— A curious new sect of 





audiences. 
Christians, called Transmigrationists, have of late become very numer- | twelve has just been convicted of manslaughter in New York, for 
ot ta Poenee, Quite different from the Mormons, their character is | a companion with an awl. He will be sent to the House of Refuge, til 
highly moral, and their creed Christian, only they include all animals in | be is twenty-one years old. 


and the 
Madame 
A boy of 
D, 


[xe of a sure and speedy removal of Quarantine.’ 
ontez is lecturing in London to good 











—The Earl of Southesk is among the 


their id f universal morality. They profess to believe that being | late arrivals of distinguished travellers in the U. S.—-—-——The Britieh 
caeages efher death into some oui will be their purgatory. In Ger- | Revenue returns made up to the 5th ult., show a satisfactory state of the 


many their increase is immense.— 





The Metropolitan police force is | national income. 





The Prussian frigate Geffeon has arrived at 


at present being regularly drilled at the Wellington Barracks by experi- | Norfolk from Vera Cruz, all well. She will remain at Norfolk eight or 
te 


enced sergeants now serving in the police-office. Besides forming an | ten days. Lai 





ts from the Sandwich Islands state that the 


excellent defence for London, this force, well drilled, would form the | British Consul General and other Englishmen were about to erect a mar- 


nucleus of quite a respectable militia force for the whole country. 





ble monument to mark the spot where Captain Cook, the renowned na- 


—The Princess Frederick William, has associated with other ladies at | vigator and discoverer of the islands, was murdered by the natives, 


Berlin, to establish an asylum for governesses who may be temporarily | 


out of employment. A fund of 2,000 thalers being all that was required | pr Mp of the late Mr. W. Weir, long and bh bl 
\wi pew 


to make a beginning, the Princess at once contributed 500 thalers 








A subscription is on foot in London for raising a testimonial to 


y 
A new 








per literature and the Daily News. 


| popular 
—Berkeley House, Spring-gardens, the residence of the late Earl | play entitled “ Sickles ; or the Washington Tragedy,” has heen in som 
Fitzbardinge, is to be pulled down to make room for the new offices of | for the first time, in the pure and Puritanical City of Boston, at the Na- 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and for widening the thoroughfare | tional Theatre, A local paper says of it that “it is a very close and 


leading from Spring-gardens to St. James’s-park.— 
room of the Literary Society in the Via Dolorosa, Jerusalem, 
opened to the public on the Ist of March. It is supplied wi 
American, French, German, and Arabic newspap peri 
has also a library containing above 1000 volumes.— 

is to be erected in St. Paul's 

£1,200 is at the disposal of a committee for the pu 











The reading | correct dramatization from the facts, and offers with it a good moral.” 





—The Mobile Tribune notices the 


rpose.———— | arrival at that city of twenty-one camels from Texas. Eight of them 
The Marquis of Hertfort lately paid 2,550 guineas for the Sir Joshua por- | have been engaged, and the 


balance are for sale for plantation use. It 


trait of “ Mrs. Hoare and Child ;’ Lord Ward at the same sale gave 1,100 | is said one of them can easily carry two bales of cotton on its back, at 
iueas for the Sir Joshua portrait of “Miss Penelope Boothby.”-——— | the rate of twenty-five miles a day, over a road which would be im 


urns’ centenary was heartily celebrated in Australia.———The mu- | ble to an empty wagon, drawn by a pair of mules. 





The mouth of 


nicipal council of Orleans has decided on devoting two days, the 7th and | the Mississippi is now sufficiently clear to allow the largest ships to go 


8th inst. to celebrating the 430th anniversary of the deliverance of that | 


lace by Joan of Arc, and inaugurating the statue of the heroine —-—— | that a series of gr: 
Mr. W. Williams, for several years past M. P. for the Metropolitan Bo- | months of June 
rough of Lambeth, has retired: Mr. Williams assumed in the House the | of the great German poet, Frederic Schiller. 





tion of the late Joreph Hume. | 
“ forbear”’ to handle a skull ny neoeess to be that of “ Rare Ben,”’ while | 
interring the bones or dust of Hunter in Westminster Abbey, have pro- | 
voked the indignation of the reverent. They are comforted however, by 
the Atheneum, which opines that “ the skull of Jonson is as mythical as| 
the body of Wilkie—and perhaps, the bones of Hunter. The body | 
of Wilkie, as Captain Joy can bey lies in the bed of the Medi-| 
terranean. Gentlemen who know that Wilkie lies in a particular spot of | 
Westminster must be good authority (very good) for any particular skull | 
being that of Ben Jonson.” -——F lax growing, which seems not to | 
have been so successful in Ireland as it deserved to be, is about to be | 
tried in England. A company is forming in London on the limited lia- | 


to sea without difficulty or detention. 





From Weimar we learn 

and theatrical entertainments will be held during the 
and July next, in honour of the hundredth anniversary 
The aroual Boat 





hose gentlemen who did not | race of the Oxford and Cambridge clubs came off on the 15th ult., and 


ended after « smart contest in favour of the former. Time 19m. 
Lord Eustace Cecil, Lord Fred. Cavendish, the Hon. E. Legge, and the 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley,’were among the passengers by the ia from Bos- 
ton to Liverpool, on the 4th of May. 
—— 
ENGLAND AND THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 
Continued faom page 221. 
THE EARL OF DERBY’s SPEECR—CONTINUED. 
Again, with respect to the occupation of the Roman States, that was a 
int which by universal consent might very fairly have been left to the 





bility principle, with a capital of £200,000, to cultivate and manufac- | deliberations of a Congress, or subsequent to those deliberations, to the 
ture flax in Yorkshire. The 


1 propos to commence operations at and | 
around Selby.—_—_——-The Belgian Home Ministry has taken “p egain 
an idea started in 1849, that of erecting a National Pantheon, M. Ome- 
telet proposed, then, to change the avenues of the Brussels Park into a 
Pantheon, by placing there the statues of persons famous in Bel his- 
tory, from Clovis, the Pepins, and Charlemagne, down to Clerfayt and 
the Prince de Ligue.—-——The late winter in Russia bas been the 
mildest on record. The gulfs of Finland and Bothnia bave bardly been 
frozen over, and in February a ship arrived at oe with a cargo. 
The customary sledge-drivee on the Neva have been almost entirely sus- 

ied.—_—_——A new review, intended to promote “ the psychol of 
nations,”’ and “ the philosophy of languages, has been established at 
Berlin.--_——A meeting was held at Delhi at which it was resolved to 
erect a handsome monument in the Delhi churchyard over the remains of 
the victims of the massacre of May, 1857, which bave been recovered and } 
there interred.” The success of Mr. Phelps, in his Shaksperian 
characters, at Berlin, has been immenee ; the German audiences were 
quite taken by surprise, and the Friederich Wilhelm Theatre has been 
nightly filled with the élite of Berlin Ser eee and princesses, for- 
eign ambassadors, and others of the highest rank, with the most emi-| 
nent literary celebritie.-—-——The French are at their old work in| 
Tahiti, They have imprisoned Queen Pomare in order to make her 














cbange ber ministry ————Several French officers have been sent to | first by our own mediation, and next through the 


Moldavia and Wallachia to drill the Roumans——-——The Mor- 


mons are again becoming troublesome. It is reported that they | has now nearly 
bave succeeded in enlisting the sympathy and assistance of a large body | cided whether the 
of Indians.—--——-A lady called on a witty friend who was not at) lution of these questions be possible. 
home, and finding the piano dusty, wrote upon it slatlern. The nextday | for the honour nor for the interests of 
I to the preliminaries of the Congress 
—This season will be distinguished [Cheers] The time is nearly come when England—which has, indeed. 
wy ¢ formal entrée of the Princess Alice into the beau monde.——— | made one more e suggested 
Sir Jobn Lawrence, accompanied by his family, arrived at Folkstone on | liberty to lay before your lordships—shall say that the period has gone 
the 9th inst. en rowée from Marseilles. | by for trifling, and that, having exhausted all her powers of persuasion, 
vernment with-| and left no stone unturned to effect @ settlement upon principles which 
Mémorial was in the interest of have received the 
verpool Court of Passage on the 9th inst., five | juctantly, withdraw 
| longer hope 
The Appletons have in press, at consistent with her own dignity, and must again reserve to herself, as she 
authors, viz : ‘ Napoleonic Ideas,” | has done up to the present moment, absolute and entire freedom to take 
oniennes Of Prince Louis Napoleon, the | such steps as she may hereafter think fit, 


they met, and the lady said, “ 1 called on you yesterday.” “ Yes; 
saw your card on the 0.” 








e Paris Memorial Diploma- 

tique bas been suppressed, a step taken by the imperial 

out the usual grace of a warning. The ioatd w 

Austria.————In the Li 

— damages were awarded by a jury for a kiss given by the male de- 
endant to the female plaintiff. 

the same time, two books by im 

a translation of the /dées N 7 
resent Emperor ; and that racy volume, “ The Secret Memoirs of the, 

press Catherine Il. of Russia.”——-—Several drinking fountains | 

have been erected in London and other English cities. 

meeting was held by the London Associati tablished 

ef promoting the creation of these fountains, and addresses were deli- | 








ers. 





—It is already apparent that the “ Ocean House” at New 


the “ Clarendon,” the new | 
the ensuing season. 





—The Vicarage of 5 





vered by Lord Carlisle, Lord John Russell, and other influential speak- of the most san; 


guinary 
J t,| sion. It will not be a war between two great nations 
is about to regain its former popularity. Messrs, Kerner and Birch, of | definite 


assent and understanding of France and Austria themselves. At all 
events, the principle — adopted by the Congress, the prac’ 

cution of the proposal might have been safely intrusted to the three 
Powers chiefly concerned— ustria, the Pope. I must say, 
however, that the history of the negotiations relative to the evacuation 


tical exe- 


of the Roman States is somewhat veiled in m . It bas been said 
that a demand was made by the Holy See for immediate withdrawal 
of the French and Austrian troops. I believe the noble Earl te is 


correct in stating that preparations for removal were actually mn on | j 
bas been 


y no farther made ia 
moval I know not, but at the same time, I think it right to say that I do 
not believe the immediate withdrawal of the French and Austrian troops 


might have p 
of Italy. But I think it was most important, the principle of evacuation 


given time—a time sufficient for such reforms and precautions on the 
part of the P Government itself as would have enabled it to do with 
safety what the interests of the world seemed so imperatively to de- 


. [Hear.) 
I shall not detain your Lordships by entering into a consideration of 
the various measures which we have proposed for the Lak ape of insuring, 
mee a 


honour, but that a serious responsibility, with all its results, will be laid 
upon the head of the Power, whatever it may be, which, without due pro- 
ee oy eat apn oe ee te athe am- 
ous purposes to involve Europe calamities of along bloody 
war. [Loud cheers.] 
MR. DISRAELI. 


* Weare, therefore, Sir, in thie condition at the present mo- 
ment :—France and Austria have alike ted the principle of a gene- 
ral disarmament, although on the im manner in which that 
disarmament should be carried into effect they are not agreed. Sardinia 
has not agreed to the disarmament on accouat, it is understood, of her 
not having been summoned in person to the Congress. It t be 
hoped, these circumstances, that the difficulty on the part of Sar- 
dinia, would, at least, not prove insurmountable ; but I have the satis- 
faction to inform the House that this morning the uis d’ 
arrived in this country on a special mission from Turin. He has had an 
interview with the retary of State already, and I augur from it 
beneficial effects. The Sardinian Minister is a man of enlightened and 
jm pt gee cannot but believe that under his guidance, 

inia will take that course which, in my opinion, will be the one 
most conducive, not only to her advantage but to her reputation. (Hear, 
hear.] I cannot believe that in the present circumstances of the case 
there is any Power in Europe which would wantonly provoke a war 
There isa Power which may not be present at this Congress when it 
takes place, but which is greater than emperors and congresses, 
that is the power of public opinion. (Hear, hear, and cheers] I 
do not believe that in this day that is a power which can be wantonly 
ou Cheers. 


ti 
Sir, I should think it a gross outrage of public opinion if, under the 
circumstances in which we now find pear with —_— to the Italian 
question, no solution should be found but that of the sword. [Hear, 
| hear.) On the contrary, it appears to me that the elements of it is dis- 
| heartening in conducting negotiations to find that you do not arrive at 








was | Of course, the closer to the facts the greater the moral lesson ; that is | the result you desire, still, on the whole, I cannot bat trace in all that 
th British, | the new doctrine. If the authorities of Boston are powerless to prevent | has occurred a predominant wish that the solution should be one of 
dicals, It this outrage on public decency they deserve commiseration ; if they can 
A monument | prevent it, they are not likely to be long in ignorance of the state of 
to the late Bishop of London, a sum of| public opinion concerning them. 


| peace. (Hear, hear.] I do not wish to conceal from this House and 
| the country that the issue is no mean one. A war in Italy is nota 
| warinacorver. An Italian war may be, and probably will be, a Euro- 

pean war. (Hear, hear.) The waters of the Adriatic cannot be dis- 
turbed without agitating the waters of the Rhine. The port of Trieste 
is not merely an Italian port ; it is a port which belongs to the Germanic 
Confederation, and an attack on the of Trieste is not an attack on 
Austria merely, but on Germany. [Hear, hear.) If, then, a war spread 
—— the precincts of Italy, Eogland is interested, not only from those 
enlightened precincts of civilization which make her look with an ad- 
verse eye on any attempt to disturb the peace of the world, bat Eng- 
land may be interested from material considerations of the most urgent 
and momentous character. (Hear, hear.] Sir, under these circum- 
stances I am sure the House will treat with all the temperateness that 
is desirable the question that is brought before them at this moment. [I 
have placed before them without reserve a statement of the position of 
these negotiations, and, Sir, I will express more than my hope—I will 
express still my belief, that with firmness and conciliation the peace of 
the world may be maintained. [Cheers,] 

LORD PALMERSTON. 

**e? Thee on of a general disarmament is one, the general 
meaning of which is in itself excessively vague. (Hear, hear.) If you 
tell me yon are going to disarm a single man or a regiment, I understand 
what you mean ; but when we are told that France, Austria and Sardinia 
are to disarm, we ought to know to what that jon refers. It must 
mean the assimilation of the number of their troops to that at which it 
stood at some previous period, and that the troops are to return to the 
—— they held at that previous period ; but in that case you must 

ve an inspection of returns by a commission and an inspection of po- 
sitions ; you must have operations performed which mast require a long 
space of time. It is not a thing that caa be done in a week or a month ; 
wollaian it is done phe satisfaction of all apa an hs bea 

minary part of the negotiations—your negotiations adefi- 
nitely aud in the meantime all the existing and- 
will be still permitted to operate. * * * * 


—_—————— 


Ovituary. 


At Chester, Bevis Thel .. Commander R.N.—At Gibraltar, on his 

home from India, W. Arnold, Director Instruction 

John Tayle he ete te eee mit at as 
or, 

alsh Hallam, Esq. of Brent 


‘wror.—At . 
ton, G. Hallam, Hof ; Herts-—The fev. J. 8, Ha 
anean M. ea, Editor of the Islander-“in Banda, India, Liset’ Oheriss 


Mackay, H.M.’s 97th,Regt. 


Arup. 





a set mapane of Gone Sie and perplorng easton I think 
when it must be finally and definitely de- 
is to meet at all, or whether a 80- 


wal of her Parliament, she must, however re- 
interference in affairs in which can 20 
her interference would be useful to the public interests or 


My e friend has already pointed out the lamentable consequences 
which must arise, if war does break out, to Italy herself, whatever be the 


Recently a large | ultimate result, or whoever be in the first instance successful. I think 
for the purpose my noble friend underrates the magnitude of the 


danger, if he supposes. 
that the war will be confined toltaly. It will be a war, in the fiat piace, 


description, because a war of princi 


ject, but a war exciting the most violent 


touched, other na- 

to interfere, and the war originating in Italy 
t period extend far and w wrapping the 
general conflagration. (Hear.] it would putts 


is a splendid and very valuable coral, of the most tasteful style of ma-| difficult to trace the steps by which such extension will 





— Father Felix, the celebrated 


preacher at Notre Dame, | sue ; bat I shall only say 
drawing immense audiences during Lent at Paris. He always | to look with 


delivers extempore, introducing all manner of modern subjects, such as 


railways and telegraphs, into his oration, and, what most pleases his 
hearers, addresses them invariably as “ aud Gentlemen,” (Mes- 
sieurs et Mesdames). Lamartine bas fr a legacy of a farm and 
town-house from an old maid, Mademoiselle Martin, of and Loire. 
She says in her will she never saw him, and he never answered her let- 
ters, “ Probably,” she adds, “ because not post-paid.” The nest is 
valued at 150,000 francs. ————The High Stewardship of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, vacant by the death of the Earl of Devon, bas been con- 
ferred by the Chancellor (the Earl of Derby) upon the Earl of Carnarvon, 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies. His lordsbip was educated at 
Christ Church, and graduated in 1852, when he took a class fu clas- 
sic. —-——The Ohio legislature during its last session, made it a mis- 
demeanour to carry a path, bowie-knife, dirk, or apy other concealed 
weapoo, under a penalty not ding two dred dollars, and an 
imprisonment of not more than thirty days for the first offence. The 
authorities of Cincinnati have already taken steps to put the law io 
force. It is a pity that a similar law is not in force in every State in the 
Union.—_—-——Prince Gholam , son of the Sultan Tip 

Sabib, bas arrived at the Oriental Hotel, London, from Calcutta, with 
the view of erg | his protestations of loyalty after the proclamation 
of the Queen of England to the native princes of India. Active 
steps are being taken in order to have the Great Eastern ready for sea 
by the latter end of July or the beginning of August. The 














necessarily en- 
t even for England it would be impossible 
to any alteration of the occupation of the 
Adriatic or of its shores. Our interests in the Mediterranean are such as 
require the most careful vigilance on our part. BS oy Demy It is ob- 
vious, moreover, that a very a erie ng the limits of Italy itself 
would produce a state of things which under strongest and 
treaty obligations, would bring the whole of Germany into the field in de- 
fence of the Germanic Confederation. (Hear.) Germany brought into 
the field, what is to become of Belgium, of Switzerland, of the general 
state of the political relations of Europe? Wer once bogne ip Iialy on 
never be confined to Italy, and once beyond the limits of Italy it 
is impossible to foresee who who will be drawn into it, how far it may 
extend, or what may be its result. [Hear, hear.} 
land is deeply interested in the maintenance of peace. She is pre 
to make almost any sacrifice for that object; but, in the interest 
of peace, she cannot assume a position which wou eS 
less and defenceless condition, and if war breaks out, whatever be 
neutrality, as as it may 





Winao’s cigar shaped steamer is progressing towards completion. 
An exploring expedition from Minnssota to British Columbia, to ascer- 
tain the most eligible route, wiil start from St. Paul some time during 
the present spring or coming summer.— The London Siar of the 
19th ult says :—* The family of M. de Tocqueville request the French 
yy to contradict the Fay ape we me - Too firet circulated 
a Loadoa journal. res in a suffering state, 
but not worse than he bas been for some time 7 —_____ 








The Law Library of New York is now provided with a ole aa commo- 








one more proposition, which I am not at | 


and siege 
tory de; ent of Woolwich have considerably augmented their esta- 
ane t cangheged amouanti 


passions, and once | 
have let a “ou rooms for | begun in Italy, it will extend far beyond the limits of that country. 
venham. 


, Berkshire, | Other passions will be roused, other interests will be 
has become vacant by the death of the Venerable Archdeacon Berens. It | tions will be called u: 


is worth £600 a year, and is in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. | will certainly at no 
—The present of her Majesty to her grandson, on his christening, | whole of Europe in one 


Tue Camp at ALpersnorr.—The force at Aldershott at present con- 
sists of about 14,350 men. Preparations are making for the resumption 
of the usual field exercises in imitation of actual warfare ; and for this 


te into an affair of routine, 
to make it resemble as much as possible the marching 
and ai fresco inconveniences of war, the Government have recently 
chased or rented a large space of Dear Woolmer forest, shout 
twelve miles from the camp, ia the direction of Winchester. In summer 
it is intended that each brigade shall in turn march oat to this 
taking with them all their tents, stores, baggage, guns, ammunition, and 
material of every kind, and remain under canvas at Woolmer for five or 
| six days, when will give place to another brigade, and return to 
Aldershott. Thus during the summer each brigade will have at least 
four or five weeks’ real marching and camping at Woolmer. 


| purpose the various corps are being drilled. In order that the rule of 
Enlai tt thee discusions as cu out in summer may eet Seguin 
ld be further Lag arsed 


| ‘The order issued about two months since for the despatch of ten field 
Jeo bee jes to India, has been sa ——A building is to 
| erected at Aldershott for a soldiers’ library.——In order to supply stores 
| required for early despatch to the home and stations where 

guns have been distributed in large numbers, the labora- 


z 


barracks at 
| Battalian 15th Foot, stationed at Portsmouth, have received orders 


| hold themselves in readiness to proceed to the same 


the destination. 
| Northamptonshire and Worcester Militia are ordered for dock-yard and 


other duties at Sheerness. 


| War-Orrice, Arai 15.—2d Drag Gds: Capt Gough, 12th Lt Drags, 


& 
g 


: 
i 


Capt, v King, who ex. 3d Lt Drags: Lt St George, 94th Ft, to be Lt, v Tee- 
va, whoen Mil Train: ts Banks and Hutton, late Land Trans " 
eee ee, reeset. ve beceets be to be Capt © Mtstloy ibe eet: W 
, 5 v , 

| Quosde to be kia. Lith Capt Reveabill, 9ouh, 40 be Oupt; ¥ Diekiana, who'ex. 
| as 34% fpr to be Capt, 5 Memmend, whe me. 50s 14 Kenuy bo te aap, 
v James, res i 2 Armytage, Rifle Brig, , ¥ Kerr 
highest | who ex. ‘dots LA Hill to be Capt, v Dixon, dee; Bn Sadler to be Lt.’ 52d: Li 
| Henley to be Capt, v Bt. Bayley, who ret; Ba Wilberforce to be Lt. 64th: 
Lt Gardiner to be Instr Musky. : Lt Saltmarshe to be Capt, (not Lt as in 
Gaz of 8th inst.) 72d: Lt Vesey to be Capt, v Buchanan, who ret; En Stewart 
to be Lt. 74th: Ea Beere, 12th, to be En, v Wimster, dec. 86th: Lt Conran 
to ret bs. 9vch: En Wright to be Lt, 7 : 

Burg La Presle to be v 
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blocks, 31 aad 4 mortar built and “con- 
vere inte Repl osha between the int of April, 1848, and the 
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New Books. 

Charles Reade’s new novel, Love Me Little, Love Me Long, is very 
sprightly and entertaining—to say nothing of its merits as a constructed 
story, or its moral, which tells well because it is not pitched too high. 
—It is a tale of English middle-class life, with “county people” and 
« monied aristocracy,” bat no lords and ladies. The plot may be told 
in a few words. Lucy Fountain, the heroine, is left under the joint 
guardianship of an old bachelor uncle and a married aunt, each of whom 
has his or her own “set” and own mode of viewing men and things— 
both being selfish to the core. Lucy, by specific arrangement, divides 
her time between the pair—three months at Font Abbey with Uncle 
Fountain, three at Mrs. Bazalgette’s country residence. Each of the 
precious guardians has a husband ready for Lucy. The battle rages be- 
tween the pair of schemers. The rival candidates are Mr. Talboys, a 
disagreeable, but wealthy suitor, of broad acres and old family ; Mr. 
Hardie, a rich banker, intelligent and well-mannered. Both are cold as 
fishes. Miss Lucy, of course—how could it be otherwise in a novel !— 
glides between the two, and makes her own choice. And yet not that 
exactly ; else it were a love-story, which it isn’t, or any approach to one. 
Lacy Fountain, the perfection of good-breeding, the universal favourite, 
the kindly disposed, the all things to all men, has a heart about as big 
asa pin’shead. But right athwart the intriguers, the men and women of 
the world, crushing conventionalities, treading on every one’s toes, bold 
as a lion, gentle as a lamb, what the American lady-novelists 
call, in short, “a true man,” comes David Dodd, a sailor in 
the service of the East India Company, the date of the tale 
being (some five-and-twenty years ago. Fathoms deep into love 
falls he, poor fellow; and a hard time he has of it. Lucy, 
felicitously designated by her wideawake aunt as “an innocent 
fox”’—and with less happiness by the author la rusée sans le savoir, 
for she knows what she is about all the time—is proof against the manly 
virtues of Mr. Dodd, until we come almost to the last page, when she 
yields to circumstances, settles herself down a few pegs lower in position 
than suits herself and her guardians, and having been shown capable of 
loving Jittle is presumed to love Jong “ ever after.” The book, we say, is 
very clever and amusing. A most unflattered picture of human nature 
truly ; but Mr. Reade is a good-tempered satirist. As be peels off the 
varnish from either sex, one may wince perhaps, but it is difficult not 
to laugh. And one thing specially welike. Our author leaves the vain 
and selfish, at the end of his chapter, jast where they were at the be- 
ginning. He does not pretend reformation. Even Lucy, tried in the 
farnace of affliction, is Lucy still, though improved, as we say good-by to 
ber. In addition, Mr. Reade is something of a dramatist. He does not 
describe. He makes his characters describe themselves. “The chit- 
chat,” says he, “ must be your clew (clue?) to the characters. In life 
it is the same. Men and women won’t come to you ticketed, or expla- 
nation ia band.” 

Neither will we describe. Reader, if you would be entertained, and 
possibly humiliated a trifle or so at seeing poor human nature exposed, 
read Mr. Reade. 

There is no lack of new and serious books; but it belongs to the pro- 
vince of a professedly religious journal to sit in judgment upon them. 
Our opinion would scarcely carry sufficient weight to repay us for the 
time spent in formingit. We content ourselves, therefore, with announc- 
ing some novelties—such as a Fifth Series of Sermons Preached and Revised 
by the Reo. C. H. Spurgeon, a duodecimo of 450 pages, (Sheldon & Co.) ; 
Plan of the Creation, or Other Worlds and Who Inhabit Them, by the Rev. C. 
L. Hequembourg ; and Hymns of the Ages, being a collection of the most 
beautiful sacred songs and psalms used in the Roman Catholic Church, 
with an Introduction by the Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D. The volume 
is singularly tasteful, and, together with the last named, is published by 
Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

Not, however, for any specially limited class of readers is the next 
new book on our desk adapted. We thought the lamented Hugh Miller 


another text-book of his favourite pursuit, got up by his widow, 
and reprinted by Messrs. Gould and Lincoln of Boston. The 
title-page announces it as: “ Popular (Geology, a Series of Lectures Read 
before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Descriptive 
Sketches from a Geologist’s Portfolio.” Is the subject a dry one? You 
will see in next week’s Albion, for we shall then set before 
you (having other matter in type for the moment) an extract 
which shows how the imaginative and the real can be made to 
dwell together in harmony. Hugh Miller’s passing tribute to Poetry, to 
which we allude, is the best proof that, in this further memorial of his 


intellect and devotion to a cause, he retains the high place awarded to | 


him by his admiring countrymen, and by contemporary critics at large. 
Safe as we are, and sure of excellent entertainment, in wandering with 
the deceased man of science, not all our respect for Mr. Richard Cobden 
—who probably is warranted in writing again M. P. efter his name—can 
induce us to follow bim through his Translation (D. Appleton & Co.) of | 


usual discursive remarks, by a word of welcome to the comparatively 
new men. 

The picture, which gather most frequently around it a group of ad- 
mirers—careful not to commit themselves by expressed admiration—is un- 
deniably Mr. E. Johnson’s Negro Life at the South, no. 321. And a capital 
picture it is, presenting you a truthful and most artistic glance at the dolce 
far niente of our coloured brethren. It is day-time, and any where else 
signs of work would be apparent; but what matter? The old 
house, in the yard of which “life” goes forward, is a ricketty and 
dilapidated concern ; but what matter? Uncle Ned plays the banjo, and 
old “‘ Mormer”’ teaches one little darkie his steps, and another little dar- 
kie looks on with mute wonder at the musician, and a young couple 
make love in one corner, and a mother looking out of an upper window 
sets her infant on the sloping roof of the piazza so as to command a view, 
and help the others as it were to do nothing. The very animals, and the 
accessories of all kirds, are under the witchery of idlesse and insouciance. 
The only contrast is a bit of the adjoining house, trim and spruce, and a 
young lady emerging from the back-door thereof and peeping at the 
scene—and botb, we think, might well have been omitted, the complete- 
ness being slightly marred by this superfluity. But it is, we say, a capital 
picture ; excellently drawn, and finished to the requisite point. Perhaps 
the groups are too much isolated ; perhaps the old tumble-down fire- 
place is a hair’s breadth too prominent; perhaps the young mulatto 
girl on your right sinks a little into the‘wall against which she leans ; 
perhaps there is a distribution of pepper-and-salt in the colouring 
which does not accommodate itself to our eye. What of these 
little drawbacks? The succees is great and decided. The artist 
is imbued with his subject. Negro life is before you. If you don’t catch 
the point of it, and feel grateful to Mr. Johnson for setting it thus pal- 
pably forth—turn to some other part of the collection—you have no 
taste for tableaux de genre. Mr. Johnson will not lack sympathisers ; for he 
carries the predominant marks of pains-taking, coupled with thought 
and skill, into each of his works in the Academy. Look at his crayon- 
drawings ; no. 151, Pestal, for instance, the prisoner who has beguiled his 
weariness by scoring musical notes apon the wall. What care and finish, 
stopping short however of minute elaboration! Or, look at The Pets, no. 
621, a little girl seated in a huge chair and watching, with quiet and un- 
demonstrative satisfaction, her kitten bent upon a foray on the gold fish 
in the bowl, her parrot fidgetting on his perch. How unpretending, 
yet how complete! You don’t clap your eye upon this bit or that, this 
dab of pigment or that gleam of light ; the effect is good throughout. 

Next we come to Mr. G. C. Lamdin, a Philadelphian, we believe. 
Pause before his White Camelia, no. 229. It is of cabinet size—a full- 
length of a girl standing before her glass, and arranging a flower in her 
hair. Her back is turned to you, and you only see her face therefore in 
the mirror. The subject is a difficult one, for if the face be not repeated, 
the arms are. Yet all is so nicely managed, that you look and look 
again, pleased with the correctness of the drawing, the boldness of the 
relief, the harmony of the colouring, the luminousness that takes the 
place of the common painted atmosphere. It strikes us that there is also 
something peculiar in Mr. Lamdin’s mode of hitting his effects, as though 
his lights and shadows were first laid in in black and white, and the co- 
louc then worked out by repeated glazings. He too, like Mr. Johnson, 
seems to be possessed, so to say, by what he has in hand—an indispensa- 
ble frame of mind for success with brush or pencil or pen, Witness his 
no. 296, a Subject from Tennyson, and a very disagreeable one. It is a 
death-bed scene, from the poet’s “ Deserted House.” The maiden or 
wife—we remember not which—is stretched lifeless on a bed, and beside 
her kneels the husband or lover who has cause to mourn her loss. 
Part only of his figure—nothing of bie countenance— 1s seen. But the 
story is fe, even, if comparison be appropriate, as Hood makes one feel 
in the saddest of his ditties. The came qualities are here, too ; for though 
the air be heavy, it is not by and through the thickness of paint. Where- 


Come away to something more grateful. There is a good bit hanging 
just on the other side of the door, no, 288, in the Second Gallery. A 
Parisian Gamin is the title, and it is by Mr. G. Y. Yewell, whom we set 
down as a pupil of Couture. The little fellow is coaxing a light between 


being well drawn and well coloured. You may think this not much for 
a professed artist to accomplish. Not much? Look about for an hour, 
and then count on your fingers how many canvasses come up to that 
simple standard. Mr. Yewell shows too—in another little picture, no. 
363, The Portfolio—tbat he can mix his colours well and lay them on well 
and produce a counterfeit of atmosphere, without forcing the spectator’s 
eye to come into painful contact with smears of paint. This is uninten- 
tionally manifest, when the pleased eye bears a trifle to the left and comes 
down upon no. 360, not inaptly (for our momentary purpose) termed An 
Unpleasant Meeting. The unpleasantness of it, pictorially speaking, is the 


‘clings to ber elder sister for protection. The unpleasantness, criti- 


i Chovelier’s T On the Fall in the Value of Gold, “ the | cally speaking, is in the treatment. It is by Mr. A. Delessard, and 


commercial and social consequences which may ensue, and the measures 
which it invites.” To merchants, bankers, and political economists ge- 
nerally, such a work ought to be of great importance ; and we may add 
that Mr. Cobden’s triumphant success, in carrying out the great measure 
with which bis name and fame are identified, tends undoubtedly to | 
range many facile followers under any financial policy that be may | 
adopt. 
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Hine Arts. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OP DESIGN. 
First Notice. 

It is mach easier to say what genre pictures are not, than to define 
what they are. They are not, for instaoce, portraits, or landscapes, or 
historical compositions, or allegories, or trait or flower or animal pieces, 
or still life, or marine views, or views architectural ; yet they may, and 
do, in part embody the characteristics of these several styles. Wilkie, we 
should say, was a genre painter, and so was Hogarth, and so was Teniers ; 
in short, in a large majority of cases, the buman face divine is an ingre- 
dient—not purporting to be a likeness, and not assuming the grand airs 
of history. But leaving this unimpertant question, it may be observed 
that in this year’s New York Exhibition the genre painters have taken a 
stand such as they have not beld heretofore, aided perhaps by the ab- 
sence of any remarkable works from the easels of artists generally recog- 
uised as the chief spirits among us. For this reason, we commence our 





is modern French in style, spirited, and telling. But the dab of paint 
on the elder girl’s cheek! Was ever anything so abominable? Doubt- 
fal as is the facile and lazy and too fashionable mode of substituting 
a blotch of pigment for nature’s luminous effects, when the proper view- 
ing-distance is so great that the process is concealed, it is intolerable 
when applied to a few square inches whose proportions demand a close 
proximity to the eye. Some people call this dash and breadth and 
masterly handling, and so forth. For ourselves, we hold it as a caricature 
of Nature and a slur on Art. 


Mr. C. F. Blauvelt is one of the rising genre painters. His News Boy, 
on a snowy day, no. 429, ought to arrest your lounging steps ; and still 





. | more, The Doubtful Bill, no. 648, a cautious old shop-keeper, behind his 


counter, examining a note tendered by a female customer. The merits 
are obvious ; and there is no attempt at the minute and sometimes pain- 
ful elaboration of the accessories, so common in the Dutch School, while 
at the same time their legitimate importance is given to them. We say 
“ legitimate,” because it seems to us that in genre pictures considerable 


"| attention to trifles is a merit, whereas in those that deal with passions 


and emotions, and scenes and characters of lofty import, it is unwise to 


fritter away effect. Here and there in Dickens’s writings, you can relish 
the daguerreotype of a pump ; you don’t want to know with what sort of | 


fastenings Coriolanus tied on his sandals. 

And now let us briefly bint at a few sundries in this department, taking 
them up in the order of the Catalogue. And to begin, there is Mr. G. H, 
Hall, a most excellent colourist, and most agreeable in his many fruit 
pieces scattered about, if rather too namby-pamby for our taste, in his 
pretty female faces. He has (no. 171) a Don Quizote in his Library, very 
weil outlived and relieved, complete in tone and harmonious—the “ Li_ 
brary” showing in short all Mr. Hall’s strong points, but the head lacking 
the essential traits with which Cervantes’ pen endowed it.—Van Schen- 
dall’s Fruit Market, a candle-light scene, is extremely good in composition 
and carefully finished, the artist being we presume a Netherlander.—Mr. L. 
Lang hes infused into his Blind Nidia, no. 254, the sense of entire help- 
lessness that characterises those who tread unfamiliar ground, by them 
woseen ; and the surroandiogs are thrown io with taste.—In no. 263, by 


attack of a goose, with one gosling, upon a frightened little girl who | 


| Mr. J.C. Thom, we have a clever, slap-dash, well-coloured sketch of 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, wisely hung up higb, since sketch it only 
is. The Don is a success ; Rosinante might demar at bis outline, which 
verges on the impossible.—Mr. T. W. Wood, in no. 299, La Chiffoniére, has 
appended the hands and the feet of a dame a la mode, at least as to size, to 
the coarser marks which distinguish his subject. But this is a slight draw- 
back. The picture is a good one.—No. 331, The Emigrant’s Grave, by J. E. 
Craig, has also some good points. The drawback is the unrelieved 
gloom of the subject.—If you desire to see the counterpart of an old 
English picture of a century or so since, stoop down to glance at no. 332, 
the The Last Duy of the N. Y. State Fair, Buffalo, 1857, by W. Browne. It 
is curious at least. Surely the artist must be an old-country-man. 

Not many a halt will be called before no. 339, a Cabinet Full-Length, 
by E. W. Perry. It represents a young maiden, clad in white, coddling 
a dove ; and the young maiden is not a belle by any means. Nor is the 
picture good, as a whole. Stiffness pervades it. The ivy on the garden 
wall is too much elaborated. The garden walk is like the daub ofa 
child. There is a suspicious, and probably designed, odour of Pre-Raf- 
faelitism about it. Why halt then? Stay a moment. Look attentively at 
the face and arms and hands. How careful, how conscientious, how truth- 
fal! Shut out from vision all the rest ; examine these parts leisurely ; 
shake off the unpleasant impression produced by the whole, and perhaps 
you will thank us for bidding you pause, wil! agree with us that there are 
scores of less meritorious heads ranged along the walls around you, and 
will wish the artist emancipation from a bad school into which he seems 
to have tumbled. 

A very pretty little bit, by a landscapist, is Mr. G. H. Boughton’s 
Christmas Wreath, no. 345, a wee lassie in a snow-fall.— Mr. H. Newell’s Wis- 
dom’s Ways, no, 368, deserves also its fate—it was for sale, and is marked 
“ sold.” —Crude somewhat, and spotty and flat in parte, is Mr. D. Paemore’s 
(English) May Pole, no. 414 ; but pleasant to the eye.—Not so, because the 
colours are jarring and inbarmonious, is 4 Book in a Nook, by Miss J. 
Oakley ; but it is on the other hand very nicely laboured and will 
repay a close examination.—No. 479, Mére Féron’s Kitchen, by Mr. 
W. P. W. Dana, is very spirited and clever, if wanting in finish. No. 
489, Paolina, and 499, The Toile, both by Mr. H. P. Gray, are little big- 
ger than miniatures, but among the very best specimens of flesh- 
painting that the Academy affords. We are really glad to see that 
thie able artist bas laid aside his former strained efforts to make his 
new works look old. He will now gain twenty admirers where he 
was wont tohave one. His drawing might be improved though, still. 
His upper arm in his female figures is habitually exaggerated and 
needlessly ungraceful.—Look at W. Shayer’s Tired Gleaners, no. 573 ; and 
the just-named Mr. Dana’s Violets, two cents a Bunch! no, 694; also at 
no. 778, a Girl Bathing, by F. Augero ; at n0.779, Margaret of Branksome, 
by H. A. Loop; and at Mr. T. B. Mayer’s Burritt’s Study, a Black- 
smith’s shop, no. 789.—Lastly, we commend to close study no. 759, the 
property of the Boston Athenwum, The Arch of Octavius, by A. Bierstadt. 
The arch is the mere frame-work, as it were. A market-place in Rome 
would be a more correct definition. The picture is crowded with 
figures, adroitly grouped, deftly drawn, and worked up to a sufficient 
degree of finish. It craves long and lengthened examination, and will 
leave a most agreeable impression, save, perhaps, in one reepect—the 
colours, good as they are and well laid in, are not harmoniously 
balanced.—Two or three othe: large works may belong to this branch of 
Art; but as this article is sufficiently long, we will bring them in anon 
under the convenient head of Miscellanies. 

And so we take leave of the New York genre painters, congratulating 
them on their success, and bidding them go on and prosper. Their 
works are of the kind which must be popular in this country. 

—>——— 
DR. LARDNER AGAIN. 





There are few more curious ms than that which was raised 
fore artists should choose such lugubrious themes, we can’t say ; but | letter which appeared iu the we 


| having chosen it, we must needs add that Mr. Lamdin has mastered it. 
had yielded to the public the last efforts of his clear intelligence and | 


right feeling; but we are agreeably disappointed. Here is still | 


a few days from Dr. Lardaer, d 
scribing oe newly invented chemical cmpeenin which it oan eld 
might be made available for warlike purposes on a scale altogether 
frightful to think of. It is possible, we are told, to charge shelis with 
pases which, if they came in contact with the atmospheric air, would 

mmediately evolve in all directions clouds of white arsenic and prussic 
acid, to the certain death of all who breathed them. It is possible, by simi- 


' 


his fingers. There is not much of him ; but he has the singular merit of fas ou, te ant Ome $e an somy, 0 Bashy oS Weve, OF Yee aus ight a 


acifer match. It is ble to go half a mile to windward of an army, 
| and by the help ofa bottles of poisoaous convert the wind into 
an t of destruction as deadly as that wh Samoyed tis Beat of 
to Banvions All these things, it suems, we can do. hy, it may be 
e bape Among to answer the 
our on, never yet received 
a full and answer ; but it involves difficulties whieh are at 
least curious, and which may be instructive. Assuming that the object 
whe mete regret ge! Redahraers SBe num 1 
resources, pple his strength, can any principle saggested 
which is to restrain us from any every means to thisend? Popu- 
lation is a t element of strength. So is wealth. So are all natural 
or artificial advan Are we, therefore, justified in doing our utmost 
all these things in an enemy’s country? Would it be right 
to burn the towns, to slaughter men, women, children, to destroy, if 
sible, the ports, to cut the dykes by which rivers are dammed up, cat te 
lay the country under water—in a word, to exterminate human society 
and all its results from the face of the earth? Such consequences are of 
course monstrous and indefensible, nor can they even be stated without 
| a certain horror ; but it is not so easy to say why they are monstrous. 
| They a legitimate applications of the principle which we have 
| laid down, if that principle is true, the conclusions would seem to 
| follow inexorably. The only escape from ihem lies in the belief that the 
principle itself on which they depend is not tenable ; and the universal 
sentiment of mankind—a sentiment which is — by the growth of 
all kindly and wise feelings—seems to favour this view of tbe care. 
Experience alone can show fully what are the objects of war, and what 
are the means by which they can be attained in the most effectual aod 
least objectionable manner ; but we may confidently assert that in mod- 
| ern times mutual extermination is not the object which belligerent na- 
| tions propose to themselves. If, during the last war, Russia had sud- 
| denly ceased to exist, we should have felt that the occurrence was lamen- 
| table, and similar sentiments would probably have been excited in Russ- 
_ ia if such a fate bad overtaken France or England. It is no doubt an 
| inexact, and on many grounds a very objectionable, way of speaking. to 
| say that all European tations form ove society which has its laws like 
| any other body politic, for where there is no common superior there can 
| be no law in the strict sense of the word. But the employment of such 
| expressions, inexact and inap| te as they are, may be tolerated as 
| a mode of conveying the truth that the existence of a variety of indepen- 
| dent nations is a benefit to each individual nation, and that in wars be- 
tween them that benefit ought not to be lost sight of. The streo of 
ual elaboration of an i te but 








exactly like the conventional standard of Politeness. As you may say 
“ I cannot,” bat must not say “I will not,” so you are quite at liberty 


to cut a man into shreds with a shell, to blow up and bury bim alive 
in a mine, or to ran a bayonet into any part of his body which mey 
come in your way ; bat you must not the water which he drinks, 


nor force him to surrender by th ing to hang his wife and shoot his 
children, or even by burning his private y, unless it happens to 
be on board ship. The difference is merely conventional ; it rests on nu 
plain principle whatever ; but the analogy of politeness conclusively 
proves that it is not on that account immaterial. Indeed, questions of 
degree (which are often most important) must always be solved, ifat all, 

the experimental and conventional process. Why is it right to hang 
a murderer, and not right to burn him alive? ae paaane 
man for life, and not cut off bis arms aad legs? y may you express 
indignation at an insult, and not epit in the face of the man who insults 
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«culties experienced in carrying on the pablic business of the country, as | a critic to me, under brea'h ; ‘but he himself talks like a beast.’ ”’ 
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oa? Simply because the dislike of society at large to violent measures! The total value of ber commerce, including exports and imports, traa- 
as risen so high oa the social thyrmometer, and no higher. The quest- | sit and-navigation, is 748,000,000 florins. Austria possessed only 900 
ion is one of compromise between opposite impulses, and not one of prin-, sea-going vessels. Tne Austrian L'oyd Company possessed in 1854 six- 
ciple at all. | ty steamers, bat the profits of the establishment have been insignificant. 
It ought, however, to be observed, that as there are such things as, The Danubian Navigation Company, which enjoys a monopoly for twenty 
good and bad manners, so there are such things as sensible and foolish | years, and possesses more than 100 steamers, besides an innumerable 
compromises ; and we own that in respect to war, the one at present in | quantity of small iroa vessels, appears to be more favourably situated. 
force appears to us to be not a very wise one. If you may put liquid ts revenue in 1855 amounted to 2,267,465 florias. 
fire into « hollow rifle ballet and fire it into a tent, whereby the men; M. Schwarzer estimates the total value of Austrian productions—agri- 
inside will be either smothered or burnt, it does seem a little absurd to | cultaral, metallic, industrial, and commercia!—at 4,100,000,000 florins. 
be squeamish about putting poisonous gas into a glass bottle for a) 
similar purpose. The most sensible compromise that we can suggest is,| Tue Frenca Imrertat Government.—A London paper says that the 
that the distinction between combatants and non-combatants—which is official civil list of the Emperor of the French is twenty-five millions. 
in principle perfectly arbitrary and groundless, though practice has; Louis Napoleon, besides this, dips into the revenues of the State domains, 
proved its great convenience—should be taken as the goveraing prin- | which until his accession bad always been included in the civil list, aud 
ciple in all military matters. Let it be understood that actual physical | which he has taken care to include in the budget. These revenues 
force shall only be applied to combatants, but that on them it shall be | amount to seven millions. The emperor, in addition, has had placed at 
exerted in its most decisive form. | his disposal all the charitable funds (fonds de secours) of the different 
Strong be the arm and sharp the blow, | Ministerial departments, and which are considerable. Formerly these 
And short the pang to undergo. Sake wane cciheins by the alates ; they now ey ry fe ortoate 
2 tending armies fight with every weapon which science can sup- | !!Deralities of the Emperor. e may estimate at a total of about thirty- 
a po farm os ul as with explosive gases, with fire in its | five millions the sams which enter into the imperial privy purse. Add 
new shapes as well as in its old ones, In writing thus, we believe that | to this one million to Prince Jerome, 200,000f. to the Princess Mathilde, 
we recommend what is substantially the most bumane course ; but we | 00€ million to Prince Napoleon, plus 800,000f. extra this year, aud we 
are by no means disposed to deride as mere prejudice the reluctance | ®fTive at a fabulous sum, which quadruples the civil list of King Louis 
which many people would feel to adopt it. Systematic slaughter isso | Philippe, and doubles that of the former Kings of France. 
horrible a thing that if, in carrying it out, there are modes of procedure | From the Paris correspondent of the Boston Traveller we learn that a 
which are detested and avoided by the common sentiment of mankind, | P®™pblet bas jast been published this week by a member of the Corps 
we could only look upon the effect of such a feeling as being, for the | gislatif, on the alarming and constantly increasing depopulation of 





time, so much clear gain for the world. So long as it lasted, it would rural France by the attraction exercised on the country people by the 
be at woret a quessees and not unfortunate inconsistency—produciag, | peer +o ty we vee this sapeee eareiee to the exorbitant levy 
in its encouragement of kindly feeling, far more good than the harm | he e My, Soe se st bygLouis Napoleon’s enormous army in peace ; 
which it would produce by causing imperfections in the execution of *| Geld fox . # Napoleon — — — years 112,000 men from the 
wih howere ary oi mon gal tat nord | ed amy mote nau Heo government eras ara 
t may be quite trae tha’ refusing or neglecting poison twenty | : in fit i- 
men >A come particular comnlen, it might be made necessary to shoot | = | gherened- pened sam Seal pray Hyon gti a, 
fifty or sixty more than would otherwise have been shot at some sub- ine bch bee pa Andy if i Ld 4. : 
sequent time ; but the consequence would not be an obvious one, and | in Pari He ntormation in yates b e i pent an speao 
the ageats in the one case would possibly feel themselves cowardly a poten ant _— ~ _ a age Paris —! 
murderers, whilst, in the other, they would only feel that they had | 1387 senior 8 coup delat, * tha’ ap 8 shortly to spen 
done theirduty. There are things more precious than life and limb, | 7,0!,(00,000!, more, that before long Louis Napoleon will have spent in 
and so long as in point of fact a general sentiment condemns particular ew $413,552,000—dollars, mind you! Isn’t it incredible! While he 
magia dering rls nue ce ae | San unease ee Cat agents a 
e fear it is a mere romantic dream that war will ever " ¢ : 
to a reductio ad absurdum, and that armies will be incapacitated. from | ap So pore somone) ropee ys to rs 55,000,000f. annually 
fighting, because certain and universal destruction would be the conse- ~ cae. yh ty, Lille 30, sade oulon 20,000,000f., Lyons 
quence of an engagement ; bat few speculations can be so curious as the fee ne eaatin te toy ay eal 2 rear —  ~ is it ible 
inquiry which this dream suggests. What would become of human so- sondinmaiin aia Gal — whe Px per 4 - ae y reel y me 
ey . & aoe ‘—- ee hie -: ‘ fae sata or tra. | pital, and » Ag 8 be can amuse himself aud indulge his — pas- 
5 yaa tlhagy howd An hints os that, being absolute! | sions, which he dare not do ia the lynx-eyed country. This deputy, to 
desperate, he bad provided himself with a large bottle of the gas which — = a, the 7 geet i ae “ 
Dr. Lardner describes ; and that, unless he received an adequate ransom e@ UF Foncier, which is a For a an 
in a certain time, he would break it on the pavement, coh put to death | founded expressly with the design of lending money to farmers. He 


every person within half a mile of him. Or, to vary the supposition, | States that it has lent only 85,000,000f., and that of this sam of money, | Abbé 


suppose that for some days explosions of such bottles had taken place in | 50,000,000. have been lent on houses in Paris, 8,000,000f., on houses in other 
ric pro nnd muy eden | Sr ue ci tn tt ae 
ment were to appear demanding that eo many thousai ¢ war! ; reck- 
de deposited i coe a place as the only condition on which the plague | les#, unchecked, irresponsible equandering of the public treasure is to 
sould be stayed, how would the demand be resisted? Or, if we suppose | !#st, even if we continue in a state of unbroken peace. 
the invention applied not only to war but to politics, how could any aa wa alien Thombery in bi ’ 
government be carried on? All governments rest ultimately upon pby- Man bis ow Tr TY rf Noe r. tim ary - is novel “ Every 
eical force, even the best and freest, and the great guarantee of all good | #40 bis own Trumpeter’’ raises a group of immortals at the house of a 
government lies in the fact that common sense shows the necessity of wanes at hee Rng si ini dt i ; 
uapholdiog authority by the strong hand, if need requires it. Our own otindiateanin of dei rn 0c S keeonis rom the tremendous pomp to | 
—. nt is the strongest in the world for certain purposes, simply le Fontaine’ y jection at knocking at all, the guests arrived. M. 
use almost every man in the country would assist it in effecting those | 1a Fontaine’s knock was dreamy, slow, and uncertain; M. Moliere’s, 
rposes, if bis assistance were called for. All this would be at an end pot» -_ a j } penny grave oad clown i M. Boileau’s, quick 
f individuals were suddenly to become poeey stronger than the rest nel La Critic’s, 1 m4 ay he w a rrowed, sbrinkiog and ti- 
of the world. No more frightful state of society, if indeed it could be | me wd f .. » Violent and imperative ; | the Professor's, stately 
ealled by that name, can be imagined than one in which any one man | 40d laconic; the Officer’s, smart and rattling.* * Dinner was served, and 
might, by the aid of a little chemical skill and a small quantity of ap-| We Sat down, a merry and contented party ; vanity and envy were laid 
persian, change the whole condition of human affairs by producing ef-| aside for a moment, and care was driven away, by the clatter of our 
ects compared with which war, pestilence, and famine are slight evils.| knives and forks. A story was told of a timid poet who had burned a 
‘No very wonderfal combination of circumstances would be necessary to | Volume of e igrams for fear of their being severely ortiieieet. ‘That,’ 
bring history to a close by one enormous act of euicide and murder. | *ald M. Moliere, ‘is like the man who blew out bis brains for fear of be- 
There would be a sort of stapendous irony about such a climax which is| ig murdered.’— A good deal of our modern writings seem written by 
not uopoetical. The day afver the catastrophe, when the sun would rise | men with blown-out brains,’ said M. Boileau, bitierly.— That is—not 
on empty streets, drifting ships, and silent fields, with a broken bottle | possible,’ said M. la Fontaine, a heavy-featured, dull-looking, abstracted 
im the middle as the cause of the catastrophe, would perhaps be even | man. a rn pens at the poet's slowness ; bat he seemed quite 
ome geen than tremendous if any one were left to witness it a vale ope | eet ge ey aan = L et 
~—saturda’ eview. ’ - ’ J vai eye- 
’ ———— | brows, ‘of an extraordinary man, who actually thinks St. Au tis a 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT | better written book than Rabelais.’—‘It is not possible,’ said Fon- 
‘ 2 F 1. prebae | taine, with a gravity that every one laughed at.—‘ What a character !’ 
The Queen’s speech, at the prorogation of Parliament, on the 19th said every one.—‘ The other day, at a dinner party, M. Ja Fontaine here 
alt, - a bm Lord Chancellor, and was as follows :— | on the contrary, actually said there were persons idieabens enoagh re 
we Lor cory oy Mei avs | prefer Augustine to Rabelais.'—‘So there are, Moliere,’ said La Fon- 
.., We are comman y her Majesty to inform you, that it is ber) taine, as if injured.—‘ He came the other day,’ said Moliere, ‘so abstract- 
Majesty's intention forthwith to dissolve the present Parliament, with &| 4 as to ask me to call with him on the Chevalier de Loraine, at wh 
view to enable her people to express, in the mode prescribed by the con- faneral we bad both been present the day before. He did kn ht rho 
“nwa wrote the Lord's Prayer.’-—' Now, I say that’s too bad, M. Moliere’ taid 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, > ian r lage: y 
We are commanded by her Majesty to thank you for the wise liberality ‘oun "ett ee te pours hoeer ane on oe <_——_ i pad 
with which you have granted the necessary supplies for the military and | « Who we all cried nowing the kind, foolish, blundering vanit of the 
naval defences of the country, and for the provision which you have| man. Who? to think I dont know.’ Who? Wb ’ oR 
made for the exigencies of the other branches of the public service during | ing had maliciously whispered bim that fit answer to a —" r We 
the interval which must elapse before the estimates of the year can be laughed till the tears ran down our cheeks ; La Fontai ¢ = . 
considered by the new Parliament, which ber Majesty will direct to be $ nepal, 1 tytncy grand 











edly joining us. ‘TI’ll turn you all into beasts to-morrow,’ he eaid, ‘you 

et -y EE shall all figure Ls my next fable.’—‘ M. la Fontaine,’ said the Abbe, ‘if 
“Het Alajesty commands us to ioform you that the appeal which she is| sg bao - ate — os —— ev we comune aa geet 
about toapake to her people has been rendered necessary by the difli- | * 1 pepareeeaen, ee Sensis tal Sip ee 





indicated by the fact that withia litile more than a year two successive | : Teourns . 

administrations have failed to retain the confidence of the House of) T#® Governor or Busurme sees some GonniyG.—* Pipes and cdfee, 
‘\Gommons, and her Majesty prays that, under the blessing of Divine Pro- | coffee and pipes, a parade round the steamer, a little talk; discourse 
vidence, the step which she is about to take may bave the effect of fa-| With the engineer about his clean engines, which awoke much astonish- 
cilitating the discharge of ber high functions, and of enabling her tocon-| ment; and all gather round the 68-pounder pivot-gun, on the quarter- 
duct the goveroment of the country under the advice of a ministry | deck. The size is egy ate | have pleuty at Teberan bigger and 
F i of the confid of her Parliament and people. longer, and much more powerful. So, at least, all the motley group say. 
; His Governorsbip, the Commander-in-chief, the Admiral, and Aide-de- 

Resources or AvstRia.—At the present moment the following statis- | °°™P» — ~ ae meaoaine nothing. It ie loaded, a low elevation 
tical information given in an Eaglish paper will be read with more than | 8'¥¢®.— r, ary 2 oy hen? sunk beneath the waters, at the edge of 
ordinary interest : ocr. "the Governor seaateen ieieie ry “he ‘Commander ineath t 

5 x ’ “ eI, * 2 

oe of Co Se retin ain phe very short distance; could never reach the town.’ Stroking their beards, 
of tillage, of which only oue half is in cultivation ; the remainder con- | ware ae remark ot Ne other, ‘Could never reach the town. 
sisting of forests and heaths, Austria does not, as yet, produce sufficient | Different elevations Sewer y y increased—different degrees of astonish- 
grain for ber own consumption. The deficit was covered in 1853—e bad ment gradually uced in the faces of the Governor, his staff, and 
year — oy imports of gi ain amounting to £1,200,000. In ordinary years motley group. They jamp up, they wonder, they question, they look, 








Austeia does not import grain to the value of more than £400,000. they stare. i 
La spite of her fertility, Austria imporis from abroad 65,000 quintals of | {, Where is itt) asks the Governor. 
@euit and cattle, to the value of seventeen millions of florins. Tobacco r here is it Wh s the staff. . 
furnishes a monopoly and revenue of 26,570,000 florins. The wine, though “Where is it?’ asks the motley group; with starting, staring eyes, 
improving in quality, does not increase in quantity. The forests furnich | “84 uplifted hands, they see it fat! at the foot of the town—their aston- 
timber for exportation to the amount of 7,000,000 Borias. Bat the forest | is*ment is now sp F Michal 
laws are not well administered. Manufactories of potash, resin piteb, and “ The Marines present arms, the boatswain whistles, the Captain shakes 
charcoal, absorb too much of the raw material. bands; and bis Governorsbip, as he st»ps down the ladder iato the gut 
Austria is yet a land of large properties and is subject to all the evils | *", is again saluted with seventeen guns.” Bombay fo Bushire. 
‘of the corcentration of landed property in few hauds. The people have 
‘also no proper ideas as to the advantages of the sub-division of labour, Tux New Frorat Hari or Covent Garpex THkatre.—This large 
aad the peasants of that primitive aud patriarchal country are all their | iron structure is now being proceeded with ia a very spirited manuer by 
own batchers, carpenters, and blacksmiths. The total value of the agri-| the contractor, Mr. Heary Grissell, Regent’s Canal Ironworks, trom the 
cultural productions of Austria, inclading the produce of the silkworm, | designs of Mr. M. Barry, architect. As most of our metropolitan readers 
is 1,748,243 000 florins. In the precious metals Austria is after Russia,| know, the building runs parallel with the new Opera-bouse, re- 
the richest state in Europe, She extracts annually gold to the amount | cently completed by Messrs. Lucas & Co. contractors, from the designs 
of 17,270,000 forins, silver to the amount of 5,600,000 florins. Futare| of the same architect. The structure bas a fron of 75 feet in 
historians will bave to point out, as a remarkable fact, that in the middle | Bow-street, in which will be the principal entrance, its total length 
of the nineteenth century the couutry the richest in Europe in gold and | will be 280 feet. Transversely, if we may be allowed the ex , 
silver was the poorest in poiat of coined money. the interior is divided, church fashion, into a nave and side the 
The principal branches of Austrian manufacturing industry are the | former being 50 feet wide, and the latter 12 feet 6 inches each, giving a 
ace ond flax maoutactures, and the silk fa of Lombardy. | total clear width of 75 feet, as stated above. The central avenue, or 


he coastruction of machinery and metal-work is commencing on a fair | nave, is being covered with a large semicircular beaded arch, which 
seale at Pragae and Vienna. The total value of ber manufactures is| will be entirely 


composed of iron and — aod when eted will 

570,000,000 florins. To this amount M. Schwarzer adds 428,000,000 for | be an ‘sdmirable of coustruction these materials. height 
the value of the labour, which gives 998,000,000 florins as the true value | from the floor to the underside of the ribs is 50 feet, in addition to whieh, 
of the industrial development of Austria. on the crown of the arch, a lantern light roof, 6 f\. wide, rans the whole 
Io railways she has had since their commencement about 9.000 kilo- length. The basement underneath the priacipal floor is 16 feet 8 in the 
metres in project, of which 5,000 are still to b2 completed. clear. It will thas be seen, adding the lantern light, that the total height 

















from the basement floor level to the apse of the Jautera roof ridge will 
be about 70 feet. 

The main roof is to be composed of 11 principal ribs, which will be 21 
feet 5 inches centre and centre ; these will be connected by light purling, 
The ribs will be supported by 24 columns, extending from the basement, 
which in the hall, at the springing of the arches, will have enriched ca- 
pitals. he Ae peeaae <a oa wd connected with 
the principal roof by elegantly g rela. supporti 
dcop on York stone slabs, 2 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 8 P thichtiees, 
anderneath which is a solid body of concrete 2 feet in thickness, The 
floor of the hall when completed, will form an excellent example of iron 
construction. It will consist longitudinally of 32 arched girders of 
great strength, with 200 others iutersectiag them transversely ; these 
are flanged and adapted to have hollow tile arches tarned between them. 
The longitudinal girders are 18 inches in depth, and the transverse ones 
13 inches. The whole of the roofs are to be covered with bent glass, 21 
ounces to the foot. At the Bow Street end of the new stractare, abut- 
ting against the Opera House, within the entrance, a highly ornamental 
iron etaircase is being constructed, to communicate with the ball of the 


0 

The fagade of the building in Bow-street is of a highly ornamental cha- 
racter, and is already in an advarced state of progress. It is designed 
in five compartments, the central one being the most important, and is 
crowned by a circular-headed arch, having its face above the springing 
line divided into 13 radiating panels, with a rim of circles round its 
lower line, similar circles being introduced to divide the different com- 
partments on each side of the great central opening, which thus produce 
an agreeable harmony of design. The minor portions on each side of 
the great arch are also circular headed, and bave their spandrels filled 
with piered ornamental work, of excellent design and workmanship. 
Over these are circles of laurel wreaths, having patere in their centres. 
The extreme compartments at each end of the front are to be used as 
entrances, and are each about 9 feet in width, the chief one in the centre 
being about 32 feet wide in the clear. Judging from what we have al- 
ready seen, the new structure, when completed, will form a most favoara- 
ble example of the iron architecture of the 19th century, acd we think 
that the goddess Flora will bave no cause to grumble, for she will before 
long have a home for ber floral wonders such as has never been seen in 
London before. —London paper, 


VersarLies AND L& Granp Mowarque.—The palace of Versailles was 
only an enlargement of a hunting box that Louis the Thirteenth built on 
a low slope, where a windmill had once stood. An army of thirty-six 
th dimen cl d marshes and cut down wood to make room for 
Mansard’s miles of magnificence. Le Bran had decorated this work of 
gorgeous prodigality with frescoed ceilings, where nymphs soared and 
floated, and where demi-gods struggled and struck attitudes. Le Notre 
had filled the gardens with all the wonders of French aad Dutch horti- 
culture. The marble limbs of writhing deities shone, like golden images 
in the sun, through veils of silver water, thin and transparent. Throw 
the avenues of the orangery, where the gold fruit of the Hesperides 
glowed among the green, glossy leaves of Spanish orchards, you beard 
the chiming cadence of a thousand fountains. Here Bacchus rode exult- 
ingly, attended by a train of laugbing satyrs. “Ilo Bacchus!” said the 
, bowing, as if to an old friend. And here Flora tossed in the air 





| handfuls of exultiog flowers. Here a pyramid of molten silver revived 





the liection of the alchemist’s wonders. There stood Ceres holding 
her wheatsbeaf, while cupids band in band circled her round with mock- 
ing eyes, as if exulting in the loss of Proserpine. Here the Siren sat on 
the rock, harping to the too guileless mariner, while all round, sea-mon- 
sters, belched arches of water from their throats, that fell with uninter- 
rupted harmony back into the marble basin, where the coloured bubbles 
chased and ran round aod round—and where, through the water, you 
could see the gold fish of China, like enchanted things, crowding in 
jostling shoals, as the ladies threw them food, or frightened them, in 
order to see their golden flash and scud as they flew down to a safer 
depth. 

The Fountains of Bacchus, Apollo, Flora, Ceres, the Dragons, and the 
Syrens were well-known points of interest in the gardens, of which the 
most beautiful spots were the Allée d’Eau, where you walked for a long 
way down a broad gravel avenue, between rows of fountains, the 
balustraded terrace leading by broad flights of steps bordered by foun- 
tains, and the two grand avenues lined with trees ; and, beyond ail these 
knots of flower-beds, was the t court, with its open railing, 
the sentinels stood ; within which, and beyond the moat, lay the vast 
palace with its Tonic pillars, clock turrets, statues, and trophies; its 
stone urns, and high pitched roofs. Great gilt coaches, large as arks, 
were moored in the court. Sedan-chairs were there, with their sturdy 
bearers resting on the handles. Groups of courtiers and ladies filled the 
walks, or stood bantering each other round the fountains. Lacqueys ran 
about excitedly, longing for orders, fresh from card ties, in rooms 
hung with tapestry, or encambered up to the very ceiling with formal 
giants and demonstrative allegories. As we reached the bottom of the 
great terrace stairs, we saw a group of persons descending, amon, 
whom walked one of kingly bearing, who kept his bat ov, while rt 
those who surrounded him were bareheaded. t was le Grand Monerque. 
He was dressed in a coat of thick brown watered silk; at the breast of 
which the broad blue collar of St. Louis was just visible. His satin 
waistcoat was of a still deeper blue, and richly embroidered with a cob- 
web of gold lace of exquisite fineness, and a pattern that Mechlin would 
not have distained. The magnificence contrasted with the plainness of 
bis coat, which bad only a plain binding of gold cord. His broad hat 
was trimmed, as he always wore it, with point d'Espague ; a plain white 
feather was its only decoration. I observed the King wore no rings or 
jewels, except on his smal! sboe-buckles ; but the long cravat that fell on 
bis chest was of the rarest lace rarely wrought. There was never 
pee a Arey word gesture more closely than did Louis 
the Fourteenth ; for no king ever took so much pleasure in the mere 
business of reigning.” — , 


TaLLeyRaNp’s Memorrs.—It is a well-known fact, that the Memoirs of 
M. de os according to his disposition, are to appear only thirty 
omen after his death, which will be ia 1868. But the heirs have already 

gun negotiations with publishers, who, of course, have had a glance 
at these papers, allowing others to have a peep over their shoulders. It 
is known now, that these carious Memoirs contain a very secret history 
of the house of Austria, and throw lights on Maria Louisa, which are in 
the highest degree interesting. It is said that the heirs have been offered 
large sums by publishers, bat still larger sums by others who are not 
publishers, bat who would be glad to buy and confiscate the history of 
the whole world. Yet the heirs have resisted the temptation, and will 
not deprive the spirit of the deceased of the pleasure of speaking the 
truth for once, at least, after his death. Who knows '—Asienacun. 





Lemper ror THE Hot.y Laxp.—Commerce makes curious changes, and 
places the products of the earth in strange places. We have a schooner, 
the Forest Belle, Captain Percival, now loading with lamber in our ay 
and destined for Beirout, one of the beget of Syria, in Asia. Who 
would bave supposed that in the course of buman events the pine forests 
of Georgia would contribute lumber to rebuild apon the rains of Baalbek, 
to modernize the ancient city of Damarcus, both of which are ia the 
vicinity of Beirout, or to frame anew the domes and palaces of the Holy 
City. Yet time, in its wonderfal revolutions, bas made it a living 
reality ; and in future days the Georgian who shall make his pilgrimage 
to that distant land, can mingle the association of his own home with 
the sacred memories of a soil that was trod by the Saviour of mankind. 
The cargo of the Forest Belle is the firet that has been shipped in that 
‘oath —Mnsounal Republican, April 21. 

Live iv Napies.—Imagine then, kind reader, such a city, with its 
houses empty, and the whole population living out in its streets No 
buman being, either piccaniny or adolt, abides under the roof longer 
than he can help ; and such is the climate, that for seven months in the 
year the people can even sleep out of doors without discomfort. Every 
street, and alley, and court, efore, ded with life—lfe, va- 
ried, animated, iotense. The brown 
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in the streets ; some lazily basking in the sun ; others playing 
—-y dirty cards, : evjoying the drollerfes of “ Puncinella ;” while, 
throughout the varied tumultous medley, there is an air of general good- 
humour; an that seems to say—‘ We live for today ; to 
morrow has so existence to us; the present is life, the future is » ” 
The Neapolitans are not indolent, as has been carelessly said. eo 
they have a motive and tunity for work they are industrious. All 
is done out of doors : they have no secrets. Their workshop is the door- 
step or the space before the house. So conceive the hubbub and hum of 
one of these streets, like a hive with the cap taken off. Here iron bed- 
steads are being formed and framed ; there tailors sit stitching the linen 
breeches. Shoemakers'are on their bench, and put soles and bodies to- 
gether under the sun’s broad blaze. The baker rolls bis paste and dries 
his maccorini in the open air. In one spot the barber is shaving his 
customer, or bas him sheeted like a ghost in his apron, and is merrily 
cutting bis hair ; in another the letter-writer siis with his quills and ta- 
ble ; aud beside him the lover and man of business are whispering their 
secrets, and so inditing their epistles. Women and children squat in 
little groups on the ground, each pursuing their own vocation. Stocking- 
mending, spinning, aod washing, all go on together. Nor is there the 
least. sense. of, inconyeuience or restraint. The Italians have not the 
vanity of Englishmen in sopposing themeelves constantly observed. All 
act as freely and unrestrainedly in the open air as within doors.— Eelectic 
jew, April, 

Aw Evciisu Crrric ox. Meyerseer’s New Orers.—Last week we 
gave the pith of the criticism of the fewilleon of the Moniteur on the “ Par- 
don de Ploermel.” Here we have a more elaborate and detailed expres- 
sion of opinion by the correspondent of the Loadon Morning Post. 

The grand eveut in Paris during the last tew days, and indeed during 
the last month, bas been the “Pardon de Ploermel,”’ an opéra comique, 
by Meyerbeer, The words of the opera are by MM. Miche Carré and 
Jules Barbier. There seems to have been some difficulty in fixing upon 
atitle. The opcra has been called the “Gold Seekers,” the “ Accursed 
Valley,” “ Divorah,” and the “Last Prayer of our Lady of Auray.”’ 
The composer has objected to some, and the aathorities objected to the 
last on religious grounds.  Fivaily the title fixed upon is the “ Pardon 
de Ploermel,”’ iw allusion to the solemn procession which takes place at 
Ploermel. « village in Brittany, in honour of the image of “ Our Lady 
of Auray.” 

Meyerbeer has been anxious to prove that, like Mozart, who wrote the 
“Don Jaan” and the “ Nozze de Figare,”’ and like Rossiai, who wrote 
the “ Will’am Teli” and the “ Barber of Sevilie,” be too could, after 
his previous operas, full of orchestral effects and telling dramatic situa- 
tions, write operas ccmigue Goutaiuing simple and graceful music that needs 
no aid but the charm of the melodies. 

If I were anxious to find fault with this pew partition of Meyerbeer’s, 
I should say he has employed too frequently the resources of imitation, 
and a tpecies of descriptive masic which goes a little beyond the mark. 
Would it be credited for exampic, that the author accompanies on one 
or two occasions the act of Z/cel and bis friend drinking, by descending 
chromatic scales, to imitate the wine trickling down their throats? 

From the beginning to the end of the opera there is an evident desire 
in the composer to avoid the brass instruments, and to atm at the sim- 
plicity of the true music of the opera comique; but we do not discover 
what must be the foundation of a work of that class—asuccession of me- 
lodies, new and original, without being foreed. There ure no end of 
what we may call “effects of calculation or reflection ;”’ for example, 
the conclusioa of the air sung by the piper in B, which is made to pre- 
cede, in B major, the last bar of the same phrase ia B minor; or, in the 
last act, where Dinorah endeavours to recollect the subject of the chorus 
sung in the church, and where +he repeats the minor iatervul, to drop 
afterwards on the major interval, an “effect of reflection” new and 
striking. There are also effects of instrumentation that belong excla- 
sively to Meyerbeer. The accompaniments are admirable. There is 
particularly a most charming one of the violins, in double triplets, to the 
air sung by Hoel (exactly like the accompaniment fn the “Serenade,” 
by the same author) ; and another of the born in the song of the bunts- 
man, the effect of which will never miss. 

The opera abounds in passages full of grace and beauty. The little 
waltz sung by Dinorah, the couplet of the Legende, the romance of Hoel, 
are so many chefs d'cuvres. 








Tus Waics snp Tue Torms.—As characteristic of the two parties, it is 
worth noticing that eleven Whig Premiers out of twelve, since 1760, have 
worn coronets, and that the twelfth was an earl’s brother ; and that out 
of fifteen Tory Administrations during the same period, seven have been 
led by commoners. “Now these are strong facts,” sa writer io the 
Universal Review, and “coupled with the conduct of the Whigs in 1763 
and 1784—coupled with Mr. Burke’s and Mr. Fox’s opposition to Parlia- 
mentary Reform—coupled with Lord John Russell's declaration on the 
same subject in 1819, and Mr. Tierney’s remarkable comment on it— 
coupled with their adhesion to Mr. Canning in 1827—are they not facts 
which converge irresistably to one conclasion, and that conclusion our 
own, that the Whigs are an incorrigible oligarchy—that they ‘learn 
nothing and forget nothing’—and that, however they may coquet alter- 
nately with the Tories or with the Radicals, they never lose sight of the 
one object—that a great Whig family or a great Whig noble is to rule 
the Cabinet, and that ‘the connection’ is to absorb all the lesser loaves 
and fiches? In thie consists the-exteasion of popalar rights, the explo- 
sion of bigotry, and the efficiency of the public service. . When the 
Whigs and George the Third @ difference, it was not on the policy of 
the Stamp Act, or the terms of peace ; but whether ‘the Revolution 
families, und the other great persons,’ as Chatham said, were to pocere 
the country ; whether the Duke of Bedford's dutifal requests might be 
attended to ; whether hie Majesty of his royal goodness would coudescend 
to receive the Duke of Portland. These are the points at issue ; and 
when the King talked of Lappin Phos party he did not mean any- 
thing so ‘ebildish,” to use Lord Macaulay’s — as governing in 
neglect of the Parliamentary majority, but simply that that majority was 
not to consist in one House of a confederacy of particular families, and 
in the other one of their nominees. A hatred of this system is the true 
and inseparable characteristic of Toryism ; and one strong reason which 
has made the country gentlemen so generally Tories is their inveterate 
jealousy of the provincial wWagaates. To carry an clection against the 
* Castle interest,’ or the ‘ Abbey interest,’ or what-not stronghold of the 
country noblesse, Sas ever been a source of pride and exultation to the 
gentry. There are a stiff-necked and stubborn race; and, as we once 
heard one of the independent members observe, not without a spice of 
radicalism in thet: composition.” Their pre} are by no means use- 
leas, For they are strongly prejudiced against dictation and centraliza- 
tion, and are greatly enamoured of independence.” It may be necessary 
to explain that in 1819 Mr. Tierney “ rejoiced to see that fis lordship 
had declared against any sweeping or visionary schemes ;”’ and that in 
1827 Mr. Canning bad always declared “ he would resist Parliamentary 
Reform to the utmost.” 





Gore “Our or Town” tx Russia —Those unacquainted with social life 
in Rassia cannot form the remotest idea of the ouerous duties and whole- 
sale responsibilities devolving on the mistress of a family by the remov- 
al of her bonsebold from the city to the interior, often wecessitating, for 
the benefit of masters and society, periodical journals of 1000 or 1200 
versts to the capital, which she performs with as little concern as an Eng- 
lisnwoman would accompany her family from London to her country 
home iu one cf the provinces, where, be it remembered, she bas all the 
necessaries of life within ber reach ; but it is far otherwise in Ruseia, for 
there it not unfrequeutly bappens that a man has to perform a three 
days’ journey for « piece of soap or a yard of muslin! Thus the wants of 
the summer require to be thought of and provided for long before band, 
and not only bought in, but transferred with the family whithersoever its 
destination, oftentimes as far as the confines of Siberia, Where a family 
consists of daughters, on!y imagine the th ds of little requirements, 
of absolute necessaries for a warm summer; and notwithstanding that 
the Russian ladies are quite as good economists in matters of dress as the 
French— cleverly transmogrifying winter ball dresses into summer 
pegliges, white satin shoes, into dark ones, tulle skirts into summer man- 
telets and 1 arent bonnets, &c.—yet mavy sabstantialities have to 
be purchased. The very ion of small wares—sach as needles, 
buttons, tapes, hooks and eyes, boot-laces, cords, ribbons, cottons, thread, 
coloured silks, wools, &c.—is perplexing enough by reason of their in- 
significance, bat the omission of either of these might cause inconveni- 
ence or discomfort to a whole family for three or four months of the year. 
Therefore, it isnotat all surprising that a house ia St, Petersbarg, at 





least for a month prior to the departure of a family, somewhat resembles 
& beehive, the inmates setting out early and retarning home late, heav- 
ily laden with stores for the time of need.—Siz Y 


years in Russa. 


are the poets, who go akout from house=to: b reciting their own | 
verses. There is no escaping them; they Gabiay and entrap you, and | 
listen to them you must, whether you choose it or not. Now, Rossini’s | 
house is oue of those where,’ adturally, music is’ the only thing | 
thought of, and hitherto the most a poets even have not dreamed | 
of pean | their “ monotony into rhyme.” as Byron called it, into 
this temple of the tuneful art. “However, at the last sdirée given by the 
maéstro one of these . M.L,, an academician into the bargaiv, con- | 
trived to secure for himself a hearing in the following way :—He went, 
= Madame Rossini, and hinted that be had a few verses in his pocket, | 
which he thought “she would like to hear.” The hint was so myster- | 
iously given that Madame Rossini fancied she was about to hear some , 
ode to her illustrious spouse, and she forthwith set about forming a circle | 
and forcing her guests to preserve silence. The academician stands in | 
the midst of the fisteners and begins. His talk is of two mothers, one of 
whom I believe agrees to nurse her infant progeny, whilst the other 
declines to go through that ceremony. The most absolute twaddle you 
can couceive: wishy-washy aud namby-pamby ia the extreme. The in- 
fiction last twenty minutes, during which the fuming of the deceived | 
Madame Rossini may be better imagined than painted. Rossini site im- 


you have a teuor or a barytone voice !”—Lilerary Gazette. 
Coess. 


PROBLEM No. 539. By Coxrap Barer, of Olmtitz. 























WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 
So.ction To Prosiem No. 538, 
White. 
1. Kt to Q4 | K toQt4 


2 Ko KB6. Kw QBS. 
3. Kt to K 3 checkmates. 

To Corresronpents.—.J. Gardner: Your perseverance is indeed praise- 
worthy ; if faultless, it shall appear in its turn. —— Courtenay : Your first move 
is a correct ; you will find the true solution in the following number of the 
Albion. 

Cress Irews.—An elegant silver laurel-wreath is to be presented to Mr. Mor- 
phy by the Union Chess Clab. This Association meets on Wednesday and Sa- 
turday evenings, at 274 Grand Street, and nambers about forty Members. Mr, 
Isidor is President, and Mr. Stieglitz Treasurer. Chess Players are always cor- 
dielly received.—— The 4 T has ad done step. Mr, Rice 
has won one Game from Mr. Marache, and Mr. Perrin has had the fortune 
to put Mr Horner hors de comhat._—Paul Morphy, on his arrival in the Nia- 
pr will spend a few days at Boston. He may be expected in New York on 

onday next, and we ho; he will spend a few weeks with us prior to his de- 
parture to his native city.— erence to te close of his visit to Paris, 
we learn that ’ intention of leaving before the 
the Monster Ti friends gave a banquet in his honour at Pestel’s fa- 
mous restaurant, at about forty of the most celebrated French Players 
were present. A toast to Mr. Morphy was given-by St. Amant, who conchided 
a very pretty speech by tte nn laurel his bast, sculptured by the emi- 
nent uesne, amidst the most ening applause.—Since Ris return to Lon- 
don, he has visited daily the principal Chess Clubs, and has eclipsed his previous 





ers as Mon jen, Slous, reeuaway, Jaunssens, Medley, Jones, and 
Mande. Of these gentlemen six are first-class Players. He succeeded in draw- 
ing six Games, and won two, to the admiration of all present. The London Club 
entertained Mr. Morphy at Greenwich, aud*the other Clubs intend paying him 
a similar compliment. 





The SECOND GAME between Messr:, Paul Morphy and P. Perrin played on 
the arrival of the former in New York prior to the meeting of the Chess Con- 
gress, in the Fall of 1857. 





Black (P.) Wihate (M.) Black (P.) White (M.) 
1PtwKé4 PtoK4 19 KRtK sq KRto 
2K KttoB3 Q Kt to B3 39 Bik? Kt to K Kt 
SKBtweQBiA KBwWQBS 21 B tks Kt P tks B 
4PtwQB3 K Ktto B3 22 Qto K Kt4 PtoK Kt4 
5 Pteogs P tks P Sars. RtoK2 
6 PtoKS PtwoQ4 24 Rto K 3 Q R to K sq 
7 BtoQ Kt3 Ktto K 5 we ane DA QwK BS 
8 P tks P BtoQ Kt3 26 Q to K Kt toK RS 
9 Castles B to K Kt6 27-Q to K BS to KR 2 
10 BtoK 3 Castles 28 QtoK Kt4 to K Kt3 
ll QKtto B3 Q KttoK2 29 PwKB4 ya hh 
12 PtoR3 B tks Kt 30 PtoK BS to Kt 2 
Somes Kt tks Kt Ra PtksQ 
14 P tks Kt PtooK B3 32 P to K Kt4 K to R3 
15 PwK6 PwQB3 SSK RtKB3 KtoKt4a 
16 QB to Baq KBwQbB?2 34 KtoB2 KRteoQB?2 
IT OBOQRS K BwQ3 35 QRtoK2 
0 eae t M Seorphy roposed to draw the G the la 
At this point Mr. Morphy ") ww the Game, owing to the lateness 

x” i PP seceded sted 


of the hour, to which Mr. P. . 

N.B.—This Game is one of three played by Messrs. Morphy and Perrin a few 
days before the O The first was won by Mr. M., and the second and 
third were drawa. It is bat fair to state that Mr. Morphy subsequently was 
successful against Mr. P., giviog odda, and it is only thus that the latter would 
presume to meet in future the conqueror of Eu: ope. 


RossiaN anv Turkisu Disciptawe.—A Tarkich and Russian officer, on 
some occasion of truce, had scratched up an acquaintance. As they sat 
together the conversation turned on the comparative tion of dis- 
cipline and obedience to which their respective troops had been brou 
To give a specimen, the Russian calls in his orderly, “Ivan,” says he, 
“ you will go .o such-and-such a tobacconist ; you will buy an oke of 
tobacco ; pay for it aud bring it home straight.” Ivan salutes and goes. 
The Rassian pulls out his watch. “Now, Ivan is going to the tobacco- 
nist ; now he is there ; now be is paying for the tobacco ; now he is 
coming home ; now he is on the stairs; pow he ifhere—Ivan!” Ivan 
comes in, salutes, and bauds over the tobacco. “Pek guzel,” says the 
fat Turk, with a condescending bow, beniguly balf-shutting his eyes the 
while ; “ very nice indeed. But my orderly will do as much—Mustafa!” 
“ Effendim Y’ says Mustafa, bursung into the room, and touching his 
chin and forchead in the curious double-action salute of the Turkish sol- 
dier. He receives the same directions, word for word, and departs. 
His master hauls out a gigantic turnip of a watch, euch as Turks delight 
in, and proceeds, in imitation of the Rendon, to tick off Mustafa’s ms 
posed performances. “ Now he is going—now be is there—now he is 
paying—now he is coming bome—now he is here—Mustata!” “ Effen- 
dim ! aes Mustafa, Ageia bursting in. “ Where’s the tobacco?” 
“ Papouchter boulmadim—I haven't found my shoes yet.”— Blackwood. 


Coster Sane eens eee one - 
nt of the American Press rewarks strongly against the growing 
Soaenrel the Hounsh cart. on Guene derenae then 

which are scarcely credible. That the 

not all that would be ex, 


pected of modesty, may be inferred from these 
BR 8 ony frown the 





hits, which we take 

North American: During an official reception, a short time 

a hg bishop was notice 
salon. “ But, 








early?” “Ab! Madame, vous me mettez & la porte par les spaules,” 


chievements by undertaking to eight Blindfuld Games such Play- | er 
a (A Walker, 6 _- a f 


was the answer of the ecclesiactieal @ignitary. The archbishop of Paris 
is accused of having administered a reproof to his fair parishioners on a 
similar occasion, when endeavouring to wend his way to the antechamber 
through a bevy of gigantic/¢rinélines. “ Our ékirts are so ample,” depre- 
cating!y uttered one of the youthful delinquents, “Qu il-ne vous en 
reste pus d’etoffe pour le corsage,” 


.. be a pee byron ony a Convention of Cricket Players 
Stor House on Monday night, Mr. Lacey in the Chair. 
Delegates from the following Clabs were pecnent : d 
New York Clab, St. George's Clab, Newark Club, Brooklyn Club, Manhat 
Club, the Long Island Club, Amsterdam Club, (by letter,) Union Club of tat, 
ern New York, Philadelphia Club, King’s County Clab, Germantown Club of 
hiladelphia, Albany and Van Renssalaer County Club, St. George's Clab of 


The Chairman appointed Mr. Gibbs of the St. George's, Mr. Hyam, of 
the New York, and Mr. Whea‘croft of the Newark Club, a Committee to 
arrange the match between the United States and Canada.—On motion 
of Mr. Baker of Newark, a committee to arrange a match between eleven 

Countrymen and eighteen Americans, to be played in Hoboken on 


movable all the while, inseratable as the image of an Egyptian King. | the Fourth of July, was appointed. covsisting of Mr. Walker, of the St. 
When the operation is ended, the great composer approaches the poet, | George’s Club, Mr. Sharpe of the New-York Club, and Mr. Gillcsple of 
who, in his own esteem, is one of the greatest in the world, and says | the Albany Club, on the part of the Old Country players ; and Mr. Ward 
quietly to him: “I have been irying all this. time to make out whether | = eee Newark Club, Mr. Jackson of the Amsterdam Club, and Mr. W. W. 


ister, jr., of the Germantown Club, in behalf of the Americaus.—The 
Convention then adjourned till the Ist of May 1860, 





at Liege were recently marked by tumult. One of the picoes played was 

“Ma Niece et mon Ours,” and in it there is a somewhat coarse mention 
| of sea sickness by the principal comic character. The actor who played 

the leading part, Leopold by name, aggravated the language by an im- 
proper gesture. This drew forth hisses, and turning to the public he 
said in an undertone, but loud enough to be heard in the pit, * You are 
a set of idiots.” He was immediately called on to make an apology. 
He denied that he bad used the language complained of, and retir 
Great confusion ensued, and be came forward three times to give explan- 
ations, but what he said, and especially his manner of saying it, gave 
still greater offence. As he persisted in saying that he had ‘no? used the 
words complained of, a gentleman rose aud declared that be bad heard 
them. “Then you must have very loag ears,” retorted the actor. This 
naturally made the tumult greater, and the curtain was lowered. At 
length after a good deal of clamor from the audience, the stage manager 
came forward and said that Leopold should never again appear in Liege. 
The police having been summoved, resolved to arrest the performer for 
ineulting the public ; but when they went behiud the scenes he ‘lipped 
down a trap door to beneath the stage and disappeared. 


| Cvriovs Distvrsaxcs ty A THearre.—The performances of the ibeatre 





Tue Suttan on THE JEDDAH Massacre.—The Sultan, on conferring a 
peusion of 6,000f. on Mdlle. Eveiliard, daughter of the French Consul 
murdered at Jeddah, wrote to her the following letter :—* Abdal Medjid 
Khan to the young daughter of the regretted Consal of France at Jeddab. 
Some incensate wretches bave immolated a just man, the father of a 
j family. They bave left alone and an orpban the child of his blood and of 
his affections. May Almighty God pei mit bis servant Abdul Medjid to 
become the second father of the young girl, and may this Flower of the 
West not refuse the friexdly dew which is offered to her by bim who 
would give his power and his life to cicatrise the eternal wound made in 
her young heart, This ie the prayer of the unworthy servant of Ged, 
judge of the innocent and the guilty,—Aspvt Mepstp Kuan,” 





Two O_p Womey.—One of Talleyrand’s finest witticisms is told in 
Lord Brougham’s * Times of George LiL.” Not long after his breach of 
friendship with Madame de Stael that very intellectual and extremely 
masculine woman wrote her novel of “ Delphine,” in which she satirised 
ber former friend in the character of an old woman,jwhilst she intended all 
the delicate charms of the heroine to be taken as her own. Chancing to 
meet Madame de 8. coon after the publication of the book in a fashionable 
assembly, he said to ber, bowing politely, “I understand, madame, that 
in your last novel you and I figure disguised as females ?”’ 





G°OVERNESS.—A Lady who has had much experience In Teach- 

ing in Britain, is desirous of forming pp cogeqement tf esident Governess in a fa- 
mily woere the se under fourteen. She instructs , generally ; French, 
gr ly aud lily , and Music, Salary uired, £60... T re-, 
ferences will be given. Address, Miss Maclean, J. Playfair, Hon. essrs. Bryce, ‘arrick 
& Co., Toromte. 








ROOF. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS Receives Is in Elocution Oratory 
and Shakspearean Reading, a1 bis residence No. 5 Cut age Plioce, near Bleeker Bt. 
Ladies and bs ae A 3] attended at their own houses. 
New York, May 4th, 1859, 





FOR SALE. 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY SAT FOR SALE ON THE BANKS OF THE PASSAIC, 
It is in excelent order, and adapted for winter and summer residence, and at a most 
eligible distance for those doing business in New York. The present proprietor, has lived 
summer for the last five yrars. 
The bouse contains i$ rooms including kitchen, laundry, dairy, meat-room, winter vege- 
table room, and up stairs bath room with hot and cold water, water closet and bedrooms, 
Ruaning under the whole building is @ light and dry cellar, with aculver furnace of the 
test improvements. 26 acres in woodland, lawn, flower and hehen garden. de, 
go an beautifully laid owl—the lawn is unrivaded within the neighbourhood of New 
ork, it comprises eight acres, beautifully undulating, and studded with old majestic trees, 
On the highest ridge of the pi y isa Prospect Tower, % feet » wi com 
extensive view of (he surrow ing country, embracing Staten Island, Long Island, High- 
lands of Neversink, &c. The outhouses are large and in excellent order ; ney comprise ; 
Gardener's house, coach-house, stable, cow-house, chicken -hoase, barn, tool-house, ice 
house, foreing-house, conservatory, bath house, boat-house. 
The house is ready for immedi: 


TERMS EASY. 
For further particulars, end for cards of admission, apply to 
HOMER BRIAN, § Pine St 
BE. H. LUDLUW., W Pine st. 





REMOVAL. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
Opposite Hanover Street. 








J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madi Wh si 

. 

PD. WALworra, At’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Diss. 
. 








R RICHARDSON, A y and © lior, Covington, Ky. 
. 





pest OFFICE NOTICE,—The Mails for EUROPE, via Sovthaneptcn and Bremen 
per U. 8. steamer BREMEN wii) close at this Office on SATURDAY, the léth day of 
May, at 10 o'clock, A. M ISAAC V. FOWLER, Posimaster. 





ROCKAWAY, L. I. 
THE PAVILION HOTEL, 
AT ROCKAWAY, 
WILL BE REOPENED ON THE FIRST OF JUNE, INSTANT. 


FRANCIS RIDER, Prornietor. 





Ts CONVENIENT AND FAVOURITE SUMMER RESORT IS COMPRISED OF 
the Hotel proper, frenting 430 fert on the ocean, six sates of F amily Rooms, four large 


O f mx lo each, and six Sleeping Co ail furn 
Be thoromaty reuovauion, great addi and r ‘be made 
in ing, enlarged, the old stabling and houses r moved, and seven 
new stables, more cunveulenUy situated, to accommodate one hundred horses, are now 


building. 

The fon Bathing, known to be the best on the coast, will be conducted by obliging an 
experienced men. The Surf at Rockaway is good and lectly safe, no fatal accident hav 
ng occurred on the bathing grounds of the Pavilion for 25 years. 

RAvOIS Rapes, io making the above asnouncement, avuils himself of the opportunity to 
thank his friends and CoM er y for their past parouage. A year’s experience has fully 
satisfied him of the superterity of Rockaway over any other marine resort, and of the very 
high class of patrons giving it their support, and be is resolved on great improvements in 
eve a 

The house will be provided im the most liberal manner, with all that the season and the 
markets afford. 

Plans of tho hopes und caltnose cou be ousn ned Eran “te |. by calling at 37 Washing- 
ton Square, to thé first of May t, and after that ume, by letter or a personal call on 


tetor at Rocka’ ‘ 
piags Pan 87 WASHINGTON SQUARE, April 224, 1889, 


T 
ands and uated, also to let, furnished. 


N.B.—Two large Cottages, with Stables, Carriage Houses, &c., outside of the Pavilion 
beautifully sit 





THE ASTOR HOUSE RESTAURANT, 
USDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
JAMES 8S. PARKER, 
is now open for the reception of Guests and visitors from 6 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
EVERY LUXURY OF THE SEASON 
will be found at this FE: nt, and G desiring a basty meal can be supplied at 
the counter, at a moment's notice, with a chotce 
SOL FS AND VIAN DB. 
THE COAT ROOM, UMBRELLA DEPOSITORY, 
and all parts of the Hotel, are alway ssible to those freq ng the R 
THE ASTOR HOUSE GENERAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 
for ten years past established in this house, is located at the right-hand entrance to the Ree 
t, 
hours from 8 A.M. to9 P.M. week days ; Sundays, from 610 6 P.M. 
the couutry. 


Messages sent to ali paris of 
LETTER-BOX FOR THE U. 8. MAIL, 


sg tte Deeteny, 
in equnection with this office, 6) +. GE STAMPS SOLD. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
ALL WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 

DIRE TORS 
Ricuano P. Baorr, Wx. Dexswrous, Gsonex H. Berea, 
8. T. Vacentine, Epu'p. W. Contizs, Epwaap Caomwau, 
Rossar L. Cass, Jous BR. Wiis, We, Biapsaus, Jr, Gnonos B. Gurnnai, 
Wu. H. Hosser, Roser. L. Morear, Sarre Laweexce, Tomas J. Owen, 
Eowaap Wiers, Wa, Aucex Borise, Jos. Lawnuncea, Anstaony P. Francia. 
Joun D. Wannes, L. B. Wrmas, Samu. C. Paxson, Samvat D. Bascocs, 
Epwaxp Meeairt, Joun ALLay, D. Caomwait, Jomatuas Opait, 
Haxar Barsow, Wuuitas F. Morr, EK. J. Dowwat, Rosset Bowns. 
Epwanrp Haiont, Epowarp Woop, 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


Josern Waixen, 
Joun Hauser, 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LONDON. 
U. S&S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 
A SPECIAL FUND OF $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 
law of the State. 
Losses adjusted in New 4..4 and promptly paid, without reference to London. 


as YORK TRU@TEES. 
—- — Fir: harelag & Livingston 
UYLER INGSTON, ub . 
‘atts Supamas, “ Danecan, Sherman, & Co. 


NEW YORK ae emp 





0. Mutarta, 53 Beaver r Janemian Witsoe, firm of Wilbur & 


GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent. 
58 Wall Street, New York. 





GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, No. 5 Beekman Street, 
(THE PARK BANK BUILDING.) 
Cash Capital 
ALL PAID IN, 


HIS COMPANY HAVING ALL ITS CAPITAL PAID IN, AND IN PROCESS ©) 
investment, is now read [3 ey  Spptinndiens, 6 and issue POLICIES OF INSUR 
ANCE on Merchandise, Buil n port, and other Property, on favourable terms. 


MAURICE HILGER, President. 
Radoiph Garrigue, Sereary. 


DIRECTORS. 
. Firm of M. Lienau & Co 


MAURICS puess.. 


fardt & Co. 
Ball, Black & Co 


Feppeahases & Koen, 
De Rosset & 
oO HENNE ° se ores Muller & Gosling. 
c, OODEREY Syeraes.. ave “ ©. G. Ganther & Sons. 
)LEMENT (i 
Schuyler, Hartley .' Graham. 
Herman ober 





. Lobach & Sebepeler 
G. Yom Baur & Co. 


Bunge, Burlage & Co. 


President St. Nicholas Bank. 
W. W. De Forest & Co. 

Wm. Schall & Co. 

A. & EB. Schettliv 


E Kaupe & Cummings. 
John Hl. Abee!l & Co 


Counsellor at Law 


H. Becker & Graeve. 
Dohrmvan & Bernitt 
Robins, Powell & Co. 
President of the Park Bank. 
Byes & Hall. 

Freeland. Sgsizen & Co. 
ee “ J. & D. Westfall. 

RANCIS BOLTING . “ FF. Bolting & Co. 
Money to Lean « on Bond and Mortgage. 


we T. 

JOUN C HETWOOD 

HENRY G. RILSHEMIUS 
RY BECKER 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION I8 INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
OFFERED BY THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 


ly among the insured. 
ms sole Japital secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
0 ob! 


‘ation is aired of the assured beyond the 
ponstotlit ty can attach to the Policy- 


A DIVIDEND of 25 to the Aram 4 Sehtere be has just been declared, out of 
wl Brcdis ar the inst pear at @U00,000 adden Capital. 
TRUSTE! STEES, 


Moses H. Gaiwwew, Peren Porter, Ouas. H. Marsnmatt, Bow Barrier, 

Rosw Scavri. Livineston, Heway A. Cort, E.iss Ponvert, 
or, Josern 4-3 Jr. Grones G. Hosson, 

Avtuowy B. Newson, yacee R. Nev U. A. Mumpoon, 

Jos. Ganaann, J Jr. . Fancy R R. Prva, 

P. Stracn Les STRECKER, 

Avex. M ii nance, Saunt M. Fox, 

de Virser, Joun A wha 


B. mr 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, §ecretary Aurnep beron, Vice President. 


New York, November 1, B68. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital 

THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only =— soy! oy ap my insure all yt po person- 
al , n port and their cargoes, on terms as 
Socbiatent with the security of the he insurers and the insured. 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Jossru B. Vanyum, Martin Bares, Jr., Gitaert § 
y B. Puccer, Joun C. H 
Cuarces L. Voss, Lonrarx 
Wanrnren Devavo, Jr., Epwarp } 
Henry V. Burcer, Warsow E 
Joseru B. Vannum, Jr., Cuantes E. Arriesy, 
ARI Jas. Lon. Gaauam, Jr., amu. D. Braprorp, Jr., 
Gustavus A. Conov ex, Bowzs R. Mciivare, 
OWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STERLING, OR §10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 


4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 








Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly 
In addition to its Fire , this Company is pre to transact 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
James McCall, 


COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT. 


Adam Norrie, 


Wm. . ra 

‘Thos. Ric Sherman, 
Ww. Datler Duncan, i ass Hay L. Routh, 
Epuvxp Hurry, Shae " 





HYATT’S LIFE BALSiaM. 


aE OuRT Aix COSQUEROR or BonTu ATER, KING 
Gasane Bor from great impuri ecm ~ blood, so matter of 


sere vine eave 


“Phi rae ti 26 GRAND 8t., NY. 


JANUARY, 1859. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE, No. et WALL STREET. 


STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in, ‘and enstmnteath Geamep- $500,000,00 
Assets, January 1, 1859, scesee 835,237,509 
Liabilitie 16,745.71 


Ingures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Renta, Lea es, and other Inaurable Pro. 
perty, at the rates charget by other solvent Institutions. 


-rourtns of the net profits of the business of this Company are Se nied arou 
te in Berip bearing | inte 6a proto essetally nvested 
the 


CITY OF NEW YORK Forty thre er On 18 


May" 
INSURANCE. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET, 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


CAPITAL... 


This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
chandice, Factories, Ships in Port, &c. 
On the most favourable terms. Al! losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 





R. Les, Dewtos P: 
Samcri \ Cuantas J. 
aban W. Sri Evenert, 


Joun A. Daveav, 
Haxar J. Bowes, 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President, 
Be ‘a. Sioa _ SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, lll BROADWAV. 





eS a gen fmt pete TO DO AN EXCLUST BUSI. 
A CL! A MERCHANDISE 
; eng ite dealers, out of the 
pS. pone Profits of h.. the year i] A a 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Sceretary. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPany 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Crt (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) oneness. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR we =} 
Go Saenie, ae rms meg senain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. 


Pen Oalce65 Wall 
Stretteo. M. KNEVIT?, aoreaar. 








r the insured, until tbe - lca woe re 
the Bai wall te Sena ee as 
holders exceed the sum of $000, 
First Annual Division to Policy Holders, detared July O&A, 1867 
Second July Sth, 1858,.. 
Third « 

GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Sceretary. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrics or rus Genera Acents ror rus Unirep Srares, 
aS cotentened test re ¥4 Ay tinue to rece 
ve continue ive a 
Toe ly ~H-y- the most fens able terms. Pam ond 
costaising th the i fey of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, J. W. Gerard, Junr. Henry Ladiam, 
C. Edward Habicht, Caleb Barstow, J. G. Holbroke. 
Paul Spofford, B. F. Wheelright, 
Soriciror—Robert J. Dillon. | Consvitine Couxse.—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat Examiner—sS. 5S. Keene 





The Local Board of Directors meet every other Wednesday a the Office, 71 Wall 

nced, fring = very possible a3 4 bh yes 

a ivan’ rom 
tation to partien in comes of Leave to Tre el, Settlement of of Claims, 4c. 
28 Deen ons Saeed Oo ee, = Wall Street, New York, and all clains 
are adjusted and paid without refi to London. 
"Phe Medical Examiner I aly a the OMce in Wall Stree, etween 1 and 2 
or . 
Ca Stock, £500,000. 

A CUAnAbem Pun F $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the 
by noe od State of Hew York’ for the benefit of all’ Policy-bolders in 


CE HABICHT. | General Agents. 





REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS! ! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS. 
A full assortment from the Best Makers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS. 
FOR SALE aT 
J. &C. as gars HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


The Largest and Most Complete Assortment 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 

In this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices at 

BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 

Bach artiele is offered at « fixed Price, from whieh there is no deviation 
Public and Private Establishments, Steamers, Ships, Steamboats, and Hotels supplied at 
short notice, on the terms. 








SUMMER FURNITURE. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on band a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRCONZED, AND PaINTED 
IRON WORK. 
Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
APANNED TEA TRAYS. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 yrrn New York. 


Have now on hand the largest assortment of the above articles to be found in the city, 
which are offered at the lowest prices. An early call pith 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
18 DESIGNED LO FURBISH 
MUSCULAR haar amend 
To Persons of Sedentary habit and oce Students, Literary and Professi 
Men, Artista, Accountants, étc., ‘and also to Boys and Girls, Lavelids and even Children. 
«this apparatus can be fiend 10 tothe wi bay py OF A Office, St Bed-room, 
and takes up no more space than a Coat hanging on & peg. In le readily ad 
juste ted to the girength of any persou-— hid an tava, or the most robust man—Ddy simply 
J. &C. ems’ HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOM, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 
No. 54 VESEY STREET, New York, 
( Between Broadway aad Grenwich Street, near Washington Market.) 
MERCHANTS. PARMERS, 4 AND DEALERS ARE most B pasrectes' +s Eexrtee 
and examipe our PLeM EN , PRR 


jw and carefully selected stock TS, Si 
Wer han say Star hou the ede, 


THLIZERS, &c., ail of which we will sell as low. if not lower, 
few of the articles we have on band, viz. wills Fan 
Hoes, Grain fo Mills, ¥. 3 Cradles. few | lis, Fan 
Gardeo ver-Rams, 
ay 











‘e would call 
use, Flower, and 


pure and 
lease give usa call, and examine or vend tet’ a price ties. 


agen F. MAY 
BERAS; Street, N.Y. 
Ba” Please remember new stand, Nor h River side of the city. 





SOMETHING 
vee Pp. si B BUTTONS AND SHIRT pala REQUIBE ne 
Trae het oo Sescasath hae ee AOTURY of 
87 Vesey Street, New York. 


oi Gite tee nto oi 


%, ores eneee a = 








Ae a Pow chi at i An chnera tne 





a c a tas & SONS, 106 Clif Street, (North end. 


Congr aneeart reas amet & =e] — 


J. & TaTe’s anne CORIUM hey 


dihndaanta Pi dete tee 


FFER FOR SALE, BI W ano THE 
A LLS ON THE UNION BANK OF NDON. AN 
Oo och of Manteca and be Preeetee to Gorete cee Call Vacate 
CREDITS Ex aod N 
Be issued, Sterling Exchange, jotes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 








REMITTANCES. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BANK OF LIVERPUOL. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD. 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, 4¥D GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, or WALES. 


Issued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN 


NO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Greet CincpL an LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





FRANC HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 

Geeat BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZ 

IRELAND, 8P a Sweven. 
BEYROUT CONSTANTINOPL ATRO 
JERCSALEM, he., ae. ae One 

Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 


AEEEANORIA, 





82 Broadway N. Y., 
ATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWI 
DEE Nba. vy tas Mail Gronmose of the B00 cod tithe toot oe oda 


Bxchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale ai all times. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
ANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND BassaU STREETS, NEW YORE 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
avatlabie in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ao. 








BROWN, BROTHERS & CoO, 
50. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. availabie in any part of the world. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


1118 AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANOE IS PROVIDED 
Draft and oreia granted. un bila parchasnd and clea England, Ireland, Scotland 
oo 
a B.C FERGUSSON, 


H GRAIN, No. 
ae Poe i 29 William Street, New Yorn. 


AUGUST 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers: 











BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 = Slip, corner Water Street, New Yoru. 


WE HALL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, T ME THAT WERE 
separate Medals at the World's Fair, oe wate Sadike Worn 
so ant Safes that were awarded Medaleat the Leotac Worse 


5 s peine Prae tate hss RBENG 2 Conn roe opponte Cy Hal 
at from twenty five to five hundred dollars. 


SANPORD'S LIVER INVIGORATOR. 





BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE. 


bottle. Sete by Dr. SANFORD, oS 
Guo Gallen pen, y proprietor, Broadway, and ali 


MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 
TO PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYR! 
It has no eq) ih 
reducing 





PSimtce, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 


Pon At re eee 


oo W. TOUNS @ OO. PROFEIEGERA, 
© 6. suaes. STICK, NO. 6 BEEKMAN ST 














